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CHRISTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Archaeology is a special department of history. But the 
word archacology is not immediately derived from 4 dpy7, the 
beginning, but from ta doyata, primitive things, that which 
was peculiar to or characteristic of early days. Christian 
archaeology is not simply the history of early Christianity, 
but a topical exhibition or presentation of the institutions of 
the Christian church and the practices therewith connected 
as they appear to the student of primitive Christianity..) Such 
institutions are the churches as constituted in local congre- 
gations, the mznzstry, public worship, public benevolence, 
church discipline, mussions, fellowship and co-operation 
among the churches. Other subjects, as preaching, bap- 
tism, the eucharist, Bible reading, prayer, sacred song, ordt- 
nation, Christian burial, Christian education, marriage and 
the domestic relations, social relations, property, are special 
topics, which come under their respective general heads. 
All these institutions and the observances, practices, and 
customs connected therewith, may also be considered from 
a doctrinal point of view. But Archaeology deals with them 
as historical subjects, not pointing out what they should be, 


1) We have never been able to see sufficient reason why Christian 
Archaeology should restrict itself to a presentation of the history of Chris- 
tian cult or public worship. 

a 
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according to the divine rule of doctrine and practice, but 
what they were in the early days of Christianity. When they 
were as they were according to divine ordinance and pre- 
cept, they are, for this reason, normative for the church of 
all times. When the churches and their members exercised 
their freedom in the management of their affairs, their ex- 
ample may serve as affording models to later generations, 
which they may follow with wise adaptation to their peculiar 
circumstances where expediency may recommend like or 
similar measures for like or similar purposes. This dis- 
tinction, which should be well and carefully held and heeded, 
is sufficient to show that, while Archaeology is not dog- 
matic, but historical theology, it is in safe and reliable 
hands only with a theologian who is not only equipped for 
historical research, but also sound in doctrine. Hence we 
must not be surprised to find that this department of his- 
torical theology has fared no better in the hands of modern 
scientific theologians than all the rest of theology. What 
they give us under the label of historical theology is to a 
great extent neither history nor theology, but fiction or 
fraud, grossly misleading by false statements and faulty con- 
structions, and by an air of certainty which might seem to 
exclude every doubt and render all further research simply 
superfluous. While they iterate and re-iterate as a chief 
postulate that historical research must be carried on with 
an unprejudiced mind, they are themselves so preoccupied 
by erroneous theories that they are utterly incapable of put- 
ting the sources of information to their proper use. Thus 
it is that they fail to find what they do not want to find, 
and, on the other hand, state things which they certainly 
have not found and could not have found, the very reverse 
being plainly stated in the sources to which they refer. This 
is the most charitable construction possible, and it is some- 
times difficult to maintain it instead of assuming wilful and 
malicious deception calculated to dupe ignorant and credu- 
lous readers. 
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Such perversions of historical truth are all the more 
culpable as the chief sources of Christian Archaeology are 
eminently clear and unimpeachably reliable, the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures. But it is precisely with a view of dis- 
crediting as much as possible these New Testament Scrip- 
tures that these manufacturers of history capitalize their 
ignorance or defy the plain statements of plain facts in the 
records. Hence the fiction of two conflicting types of primi- 
tive Christianity, Petrinism and Paulinism, upon which the 
so-called historical criticism of the Tuebingen school was 
based. Hence such ‘‘historical’’ arguments as that whereby 
Pfleiderer endeavored to prove that the first epistle of St. Peter 
was written in the second century and not by St. Peter. He 
says: 

‘* Der Brief setzt voraus, dass die Kleinastatischen Leser 
um thres Christennamens willen gerichtliche Verfolgungen 
zu bestehen hatten, solche Glaubensprocesse aber, bet welchen 
keine anderweitige Beschuldigung als eben das Christen- 
bekenntniss den Anklagepunki bildete, sind erstmals von 
Trajan angeordnet worden, und zwar gerade ftir die Pro- 
ving Kletnasien, wo Plinius Statthalter war, der durch 
seine Anfrage tn dieser Sache ein katserliches Edikt ver- 
anlasste.’?) 

If Charlie Miesnick the undergraduate had perpetrated 
such an outrage on historical composition as this, he would 
be advised in red ink to do his task over. The sentence 
quoted fairly bristles with historical blunders. Trajan never 
issued an ‘‘edict’’ against the Christians. "There was no 
‘‘province of Asia Minor.’’ Pliny was not governor over 
all Asia Minor, but only of ore province, that of Bithynia- 
Pontus. And, worst of all, the very letter to which Dr. Pflei- 
derer refers, the enquiry of Pliny to Trajan, clearly proves 
the contrary of what the Berlin Professor says. It proves 
that defore the rescript, not edict, of Trajan was written, 


1) Das Urchristenthum, p. 656. 
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Christians were put to trial and executed as a matter of 
course simply and solely because they were professed Chris- 
tians, with no other charge lodged against them, and that 
the judge who tried and sentenced them and had them ex- 
ecuted was Pliny himself. For in this very letter he writes: 
Interim in tis, qui ad me tanguam Christiant deferebantur, 
hunc sum secutus modum. Interrogavt tpsos, an essent 
Christiani; confitentes tterum ac tertio interrogavi, suppli- 
cium minatus; perseverantes duct jusst; i, e., ‘“Meanwhile, 
in the cases of those who were brought before me as Chris- 
tians I proceeded in this wise: I asked them if they were 
Christians. If they confessed, I questioned them a second 
and a third time, threatening capital punishment. If they 
persisted, I had them executed.’’) Here, then, the charge 
preferred against these people had been that they were 
‘Christians.’ "The judge enquired only ‘‘if they were 
Christians.’? When they confessed, he did not proceed to 
enquire, ‘‘What have you done?’? but he repeated the same 
question; and when they persisted in professing themselves 
Christians, they were sentenced to capital punishment and 
executed. And this mode of procedure followed by Pliny 
before he had an imperial rescript was endorsed by the re- 
script of which Pfleiderer makes an edict, and in which 
Trajan says: Actum, quem debutstt, mi Secunde, tn excu- 
tiendts causis eorum, quit Christiant ad te delati fuerant, 
secutus es; i, e., ‘‘You have, my Secundus, done as you 
should in trying the cases of those who had been accused 
before you as Christians.’’ 

In view of all this, our readers will be agreed with us 
on two things. ‘The first is, that a sober treatise on the 
institutions of primitive Christianity may not be entirely 
superfluous in our day. The second is, that it is actually of 
little weight or consequence what such men as Dr. Pfleiderer 
and the like of him may have to say concerning primitive 


1) ce: Plinii Epp. X, 97. 
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Christianity and its institutions; and we shall not bother our 
readers by loading down the following chapters on Chris- 
tian archaeology with references to the vagaries of men who 
cannot read, or will not read, or write what they please in 
spite of what they read. 


I. THE CHURCH. 


A national holiday of the Jewish people was the birth- 
day of the Christian church at Jerusalem, the first local con- 
gregation of New Testament Christianity. The Jews were 
still a nation as they had been from the days of Moses, 
when the children of Israel were organized into a theocracy 
with national laws, a national religion, and national terri- 
tory, with Jerusalem as the national capital. Even the 
diaspora people, Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, and 
the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and strangers of Rome, and 
others of the seed of Abraham who came from distant parts 
in those pentecostal days, were children of a peculiar people, 
gathering about their national sanctuary and priesthood in 
the land of Israel, their common ancestral home. As a 
nation this people was recognized by the Roman conquerors. 
As other conquered nations were permitted to bring with 
them their national gods and cults when they were engrafted 
into the body politic of the Empire, though they were pro- 
hibited from making proselytes of such as were not of their 
stock, so the Jews were allowed to continue in the worship 
of Jehovah as their national deity in their traditional sanc- 
tuary. Not till after their last national insurrection, when 
Jerusalem was destroyed, the temple burnt, the priesthood 
slaughtered, and the people dispersed, was the national ex- 
istence of Judaism looked upon as extinct. 

But while celebrating a national holiday, Israel accord- 
ing to the flesh had no knowledge of and gave no thought 
to the real significance of the festival. Pentecost was the 
second harvest feast of the Mosaic year. The first was 
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connected with the Passover week, and was marked by the 
offering of a sheaf of the firstfruits.) Then followed Pen- 
tecost, when fresh loaves were offered as ‘‘firstfruits unto 
the Lord.’’2) ‘This was not on but after the completion of 
seven times seven days. The significance of Pentecost was 
akin to that of the Jubilee in the fiftieth year,*) when the 
land should rest, all bondmen in Israel were freed, every 
inheritance was restored. ‘The fiftieth day and year, lying 
beyond the ritual seven times seven, pointed to a time be- 
yond the Mosaic dispensation, when the days of the law 
should be over and past, and every day should be a sabbath 
of rest and a day of rejoicing and of thank-offerings to the 
Lord. And now that time was come. The last Passover 
was past; for when the paschal lambs of that year were 
slain, the Lamb of God which they prefigured was about 
to shed his blood on Calvary. Then came the new Easter, 
when ‘‘Christ the firstfruits’’?) was made alive, and now 
the new Pentecost was at hand, when the firstfruits of a 
new era were to be yielded up to the Lord. And as the 
Old Testament firstfruits were part of the entire harvest, and 
their being offered as a sacrifice was to indicate that the 
whole harvest belonged to the Lord, so these pentecostal 
firstfruits were to be considered a part of the great New 
Testament harvest which, in the course of time and in 
eternity, should redound to the glory of the Lord. 

There was, however, a very essential difference between 
the pentecostal firstfruits of the New Testament and those 
of Mosaic Judaism. Like all the Levitical sacrifices, so the 
typical offerings of the Israelitic Pentecost were material, 
returns of material blessings which God had given on the 
harvest fields of terrestrial Canaan. And again, like all 
the antitypes pertaining to the new order of things, so also 
the firstfruits foreshadowed by the pentecostal wave-offering 


1) Lev. 23, 9—14. 2) Lev. 23, 16—21. 
3) Lev. 25, 8—55. 4)* 1 CorsyS; 23: 
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must be spiritual, of a higher order, returns of spiritual seed 
prospered by the grace of God in Christ Jesus the Savior of 
souls. And thus of the firstfruits of the New Testament 
Pentecost we read, ‘‘ Then they that gladly received his word 
were baptized: and the same day there were added about 
three thousand souls.’’'!) ‘Though all of them members of 
the Jewish nation according to the flesh, these three thou- 
sand were not to constitute a new branch of the national 
body from which they had sprung by natural, physical birth, 
but dezng born again, not of corruptible seed, but of tncor- 
ruptible, by the word of God,*) they were to be the firstfruits 
of a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an holy nation, 
a peculiar people,*) of a spiritual Israel, whose city should 
not be Jerusalem which now ts, and ts in bondage with her 
children, but Jerusalem which ts above,*) the spiritual city 
of our God, celestial in its nature, though zz the world, yet 
not of the world. 

But while this peculiar people should not be restricted 
to Judaea,*) the beginning should be made at Jerusalem;®) 
such was the mandate of the Master to the men of Galilee. 
They were to disciple all nations by preaching the gospel 
to every creature; but not by roaming through the country 
like Peter of Amiens, scattering their seed at random over 
the wilderness and hoping to save a soul here and a soul 
there. The beginning was made at Jerusalem by establish- 
ing in that city an ézxdyota, a congregation, a church, not 
a transient meeting to be, perhaps, followed by other, simi- 
lar meetings, but a lasting institution, a permanent body 
of which all that believed") were standing members, and the 
converts of subsequent days were added to the CHURCH..*) 
To this first church were to be added other churches by 
the preaching of the word at other places. There were not 
only disciples at Antioch, but these disciples constituted a 


1) Acts 2, 41. 2) lahets Lascoe 3) 1 Pet. 2, 9. 
4) Gal. 4, 25 f. : 5) Acts 1, 8. Matt. 28, 19. 
6) Luke 24, 47. Acts 1, 4. 7) Acts 2, 44. 8) Acts 2, 47. 
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church.) the church that was at Antioch.”) Paul preached 
the gospel in the cities of the Galatian province, and a 
harvest followed; there were disciples at Pisidian Antioch,*) 
at Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe,*) and to them were ordained 
elders zu every church;*) to them Paul wrote as unto the 
churches of Galatia.®©) Paul preached at Thessalonica, at 
Corinth, and in many other places, and the time came when 
he also wrote to the church of the Thessalonians’) and to 
the church of God which 7s at Corinth,*) and bore the care 
of all the churches.®) We read of the church of Ephesus ,™) 
the church of Smyrna,") the church in Pergamos,™) the 
church in Thyatira,) the church in Sardis,“) the church 
in Philadelphia,») the church of the Laodiceans.“) ‘Thus 
the pentecostal church of Jerusalem, a local congregation 
of believers, was the firstfruits not only of the churches of 
Judaea,) but of all the churches of New Testament Chris- 
tianity. 

As achurch this institution was not of man, but of God. 
It was the Lord who, according to his promise,) had begun 
to build his church at Jerusalem, and the Lord also added 
to the church daily such as should be saved.®) Likewise the 
other churches were God’s husbandry and God’s building.) 
The church at Jerusalem and the churches in Judaea were 
the work of Peter as little as the churches among the Gen- 
tiles were the work of Paul. Each church was built by the 
word, the same word of truth, the gospel of Christ crucified. 
And this word remained with the churches. Every church 
was a congregation of believers gathered about the word. 
The Master to whom all nations should be discipled was 


1) Acts 11, 26. 2) Acts, 13;,1;, cf. 14, 27; 3) Acts 13, 52. 
4) Acts 14, 20. 22. 5) Acts 14, 23. 6) Gal. 1, 2. 
2), A hess: 15.00 2c Hessel sale 8) Cone Core lyeke 
9) 2: Corskl 28: 10) Rev. 2,1. Acts 20, 17. 11) Rev. 2, 8. 
12) Rev. 2, 12. 13) Rey. 2, 18. 14) Revi, as 
15) Rev. 3, 7. 16) Rev. 3, 14. Col. 4, 16. 17) Gal. 1, 22. 
18) Matt. 16, 18. Acts 2, 39. 19) Acts 2, 47. 
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Christ, and Christ had said, Jf ye CONTINUE i my word, 
then are ye my disciples indeed.’) Accordingly, we read of 
the church at Jerusalem, Zhey CONTINUED steadfast in the 
apostles’ doctrine,*) and Paul admonishes the churches, Le 
the word of Christ DWELL in you richly in all wisdom.*) 
That wherein they continued, and which was not to sojourn 
but to dwell in them, the gospel of Christ, was from the 
very outset characteristic of the church of Christ, and of all 
the churches. They were established as orthodox churches 
in the purity and unity of doctrine, and Paul severely repri- 
mands the churches of Galatia when they had allowed them- 
selves to be led away uuto another gospel by such as would 
pervert the gospel of Christ.4) In this connection he says, 
and says again, /f any man preach any other gospel unto 
you than that ye have recetved, let him be accursed.®) The 
same apostle who recognizes the sisterhood of the churches 
when he writes to the church at Rome, 7he churches of 
Christ salute you,®) also exhorts these brethren, Mark them 
which cause divistons and offenses contrary to the doctrine 
which ye have learned, and avotd them.) And to the 
church of the Thessalonians, called to the belief of the 
truth by the gospel of Christ’s apostles,’) he writes, Zhere- 
fore, brethren, stand fast and hold the traditions which ye 
have been taught, whether by word or our epistle.®) So 
emphatically and earnestly and persistently was orthodoxy 
inculcated upon the primitive churches as a mark never to 
‘be abandoned or sacrificed. 

These primitive churches were, furthermore, /vee 
churches. The Jewish religion was intimately bound up 
with the national political institutions of the chosen people, 
God himself having by the Mosaic law blended church and 
state in the theocracy which he had established in Israel. 
The heathen cults, too, were affairs of the states and nations 


1) John 8, 31. 2) Acts 2, 42. 3) Col. 3, 16. 


4) Gal. 1, 6. 7. 5) Gal. 1, 8. 9. 6) Rom. 16, 16. 
7) Rom. 16, 17. 8) 2 Thess. 2, 13 f. 9) §2\Thess.:2;15. 
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which had made them their own, and the Roman emperor 
was also pontifex maximus of the realm. The priests of 
both Jews and Gentiles had their support from revenues 
provided according to law. ‘The church at Jerusalem was 
so far from being a state church in any sense, that it was 
rather from the earliest days of .its existence denied the 
right of existence and in every way oppressed. Well know- 
ing that it was the apostles’ doctrine whereby the church 
was built, the Jewish authorities commanded the apostles 
not to speak at all nor teach in the name of Jesus.) When 
such command was duly disregarded, they /azd their hands 
on the apostles and put them in the common prison.*) 
Again, hearing that the men whom they had put in prison 
were teaching in the temple, the captain with the officers 
brought them before the council, and the high priest asked 
them, Dzd not we straitly command you that ye should not 
teach in this name?*) Waving even taken counsel to slay 
them,‘) but yielding to the advice of Gamaliel, and having 
beaten them, they once more commanded that they should 
not speak in the name of Jesus, and let them go.*) Then 
came the martyrdom of Stephen and the persecution in 
which Saul of Tarsus took a leading part, making havoc of 
the church at Jerusalem,®) and, with letters from the high 
priest, breathing out threatenings and slaughter on his way 
to Damascus. And when the man of Tarsus had himself 
been made a disciple and apostle of Christ, he experienced 
very much the same treatment at the hands of Jews and 
Gentiles everywhere, till his head fell under the execu- 
tioner’s ax. And St. Peter, evidently writing to churches 
under persecution, amid the ¢ervors of the fiery trial,’) in 
which they were made to suffer as Christians,®) since the 
devil was walking about as a roaring lion,®) reminds his 
readers of the vast extent of this general persecution when 


1) Acts 4, 18. 2) Acts 5, 18. 3) Acts 5, 25—28. 
4) Acts 5, 33. 5) Acts 5, 40. 6) Acts 8, 1—3. 
7) 1 Pet. 4, 12; cf.3,14—17. 8) 1 Pet.4, 16. 9) 1 Pet. 5, 8. 
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he says, Know that the same afflictions are accomplished tn 
your brethren that are in the world.') No, the primitive 
church was not a state church! 

This was in full keeping with the nature of the church, 
which was a society of people who, though zz the world, 
were not of the world. It was of deep significance to the 
churches in various ways. Several of these will be pointed 
out more at length when we shall come to speak of the 
Christian ministry, of early Christian missions, and of the 
exercise of public benevolence in early Christianity. Ina 
general way, it had, from the very beginning, a far-reach- 
ing influence upon the membership of the churches. It 
tended to lessen the number of hypocrites, who would have 
been more numerous if carnal-minded men had seen more 
advantages and fewer disadvantages in casting their lot with 
the Christians. As a consequence, apostasies were few in 
the early persecutions, and the young church, looking to- 
ward God for what the world would and could not give, put 
its whole energy into the work upon which God’s blessing 
was invoked. Lukewarmness and stagnation and indiffer- 
ence, though not entirely excluded,”) were not promoted but 
counteracted by the position of the church in and its rela- 
tion to the world and the temporal powers.*) The churches 
of Christendom, as free churches, performed their work, 
fought their battles with the principalities and powers of 
darkness with the weapons of light and in the whole armor 
of God.*) 

That the weapons of their warfare were not carnal®) 
appeared all the more as the early churches were built up 
chiefly of material which could place neither wealth nor 
worldly wisdom at the service of the cause. Hereof Paul 
reminds the church of Corinth, saying, Ye see your calling, 
brethren, how that not many wise men after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble, are called.*) Of the fisher- 


1) ISP eto ta. 2) Rev. 3, 15—17. 3) Rev. 3, 19. 1 Pet.5, 8. 
4) Eph. 6, 10—18. 5) 2" Cor. 10,74 f. 6) Cor. 1; 26: 
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man, Peter, and his associates, the pentecostal multitude 
said, Behold, are not all these which speak Galilaeans ?”’ 
There were slaves in the churches of Galatia,!) of Corinth,”) 
Ephesus,*) Colossae,*) and throughout Pontus, Cappadocia, 
and Asia.®) It is true, as the number of the disciples multi- 
plied in Jerusalem, a great company of the priests were obe- 
dient to the faith.) Paul was a man of learning, of talent, 
and of good family. Luke was a physician and evidently a 
man of sufficient means to make him independent. Lydia 
was a first-class dealer in the finest garments from Thyatira, 
a trade which required considerable capital.’) The church of 
Thessalonica counted not a few of the chief women®) among 
its members. At Berea, among those who believed there 
were a number of men and women of honorable estate.®) 
Gaius, of Corinth, must have been a man of means, and 
Erastus, of the same church, was the city treasurer of a 
great commercial center, an office to which a poor and 
humble man could not aspire. Dionysius was a councilman 
of Athens.) Apollos was an educated theologian.") Phile- 
mon, of Colossae, was a slaveholder.”) Among the saints 
at Rome we find those of Caesar’s household.¥) In the days 
of Domitian, a cousin of the emperor, T. Flavius Clemens, 
his wife, Flavia Domitilla, and his niece, by the same name, 
were Christians and martyrs.“) Yet, compared with the 
many whom, according to the prophecy of Isaiah,¥) the 
righteous Servant of the Lord justified, the great and strong 
with whom he divided the spoil were few. The masses of 
the early churches were recruited from the lower walks of 
life, and where they assembled, the poor had the gospel 
preached to them.*) 


1) Gals3, 29. > TF Bet. 1. 2) lCotew, 21. 3) Eph. 6, 5S. 
4) Col. 3, 22. Philem. 16. 5) 1 Pet. 1, 1. 6) Acts 6, 7. 
7) Acts 16, 14. 8) Acts 17, 4. 9) Acts 17, 12. 
10) Acts 17, 34. 11) Acts 18, 24 ff. 

12) Philem. 16. 13) Phil, 4; 22: 


14) Dio Cass. Hist. LX VII, 13. Euseb. Chron. A. 98. 
TS) fee oa, ll te 16) Matt. 11, 5. 
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The elements of which the early churches were made 
up differed in still another way. At Jerusalem the multi- 
tude of disciples comprised Hebrews and Hellenists.1) At 
Antioch in Syria, where the disciples were first called Chris- 
tians,”) Jews and Hellenists were gathered to the fold.*) At 
Pisidian Antioch, Gentiles were added to Jews and religious 
proselytes.*) At Corinth, Jews and Gentiles were united in 
bonds of a common faith.®) When Paul wrote to the church 
at Rome, he wrote to Jews and Gentiles.) When we re- 
member how deep-seated the antipathies were before the 
union of these heterogeneous elements into a brotherhood 
in which they should be neither Jew nor Greek, but all one 
in Christ Jesus,’) we will not be greatly surprised to hear 
of clashes in the churches in which they were united.°) 

What is more remarkable is the marvelous growth of 
these churches under the most adverse circumstances, when 
Jews and Gentiles, Pharisees and Sadducees, temporal and 
spiritual authorities and rulers, sedate judges and howling 
mobs, jointly and severally did all they could to put down 
the movement led by the unlearned and impecunious Gali- 
lean followers of the Nazarene whom the high priest had 
cursed, and the high council had condemned, and Pontius 
Pilate had crucified. At Jerusalem the number of men in- 
creased to five thousand and still continued to grow.*) At 
Antioch a great number believed, and turned unto the 
Lord,”) and still much people was added unto the Lord.™) 
At Iconium, a great multitude both of the Jews and also of 
the Greeks believed.) At Corinth many believed and were 
baptized,) and Paul was, by a vision, encouraged to con- 
tinue in the work; for, said the Lord, 7 have much people 
in this city.) When, A. D. 64, the Christians at Rome were 


1) Acts 6, 1. 2) Actsd; 26: 3) Acts 11, 19—24. Gal. 2, 12 ff. 


4) Acts 13, 43—48. 5) Acts 18; 2. 6.8. 1 Cor. 12, 2. 
6) Rom. 2) 17 ff. 481, 13 £. 7) Gal. 3, 28. 

8) Acts 6, 12, -Gall. 1, 13.) Rom.,14,-10.. 13... 1.Cor.:1, 11. 

9) Acts 4, 4; 5, 14. 10) Acts 11, 21. 11) Acts 11, 24. 


12) Acts 14, 1. 13) Acts 18, 8. 14) Acts 18, 10. 
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made to suffer for Nero’s crime, an zzgens multitudo, as 
Tacitus says,!) were put to death. At Ephesus the number 
of converts was so great that, when such among them as had 
practiced ‘‘curious arts’? brought their books and burned 
them, the computed value thereof was about $8500.00. So 
mightily, says Luke, grew the word of God,”) that is, so 
great was the number of those who were gained over to the 
church. Demetrius the silversmith and his fellow crafts- 
“men observed an alarming decrease of their income in con- 
sequence of the increase of those who had no further use for 
the silver shrines of Artemis, nor for Artemis herself, since 
they worshiped Christ crucified.*) 

This, however, was not due only to the growth of the 
city churches, but to the fact, also, that almost through- 
out all Asia Paul had persuaded and turned away much 
people*) from the idolatrous worships of paganism. ‘This 
process of leavening the surrounding country after the cen- 
tral towns had been occupied was also witnessed elsewhere. 
Thus Philip the deacon first preached and built up a church 
in the city of Samaria;*) then the gospel was preached zx 
many villages of the Samaritans.®) From Jerusalem, the 
word was carried to Lydda and Saron,’) and from Lydda to 
the neighboring Joppa,’) and from Joppa to Caesarea,®) and 
churches were multiplied throughout all Judaea and Gali- 
lee and Samaria.”) From Pisidian Antioch, the adminis- 
trative center of the Phrygian Region (y#pa) of Galatia, the 
word of the Lord was published throughout all the region.) 
Again, when we are told that Paul came from Iconium, 
which lay in the region of Antioch, ¢o Lystra and Derbe, 
cittes of Lycaonia, and unto the region that lieth round 
about, and there they preached the gospel,”) this, again, 
clearly indicates that from the towns the seed of the gospel 


1) Annal. XV, 45. 2) Acts 19, 20; cf.6,7. 3) Acts 19, 24 ff. 


4) Acts 19, 26; cf. v.10. 5) Acts 8, 5 ff. 6) Acts 8, 25. 
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was spread over all the surrounding country. Thus we find 
from the beginning what Pliny reported to Trajan shortly 
after the death of the last apostle concerning the spread of 
Christianity in the province of Bithynia-Pontus: Megue enim 
civitates tantum, sed vicos etiam atque agros superstitionts 
istius contagio pervagata est,') z. e., ‘‘For like a contagious 
disease this superstition had spread not only throughout 
the cities, but also through the villages and over the open 
country.’’ Now, it was the practice of the apostles to 
organize their converts into permanent congregations, or 
churches,”) a practice which will be considered more at 
length in a subsequent chapter. But from what we have 
learned concerning the methods of spreading the gospel 
and building churches in the apostolic age it appears that 
even in those early days there were not only very large 
congregations in populous cities, but that the number of 
churches was very great throughout the countries where 
for ages darkness had covered the earth, and gross dark- 
ness the people,’) and that these multitudes of Jews and 
Gentiles were gathered in city churches and village churches 
and country churches, united in the unity of faith as the 
churches of Christ.*) 

We must not close this chapter without having paid 
special attention to a conspicuous element in the early 
churches which has been mentioned in a passing way and 
concerning which more will be said in later chapters. We 
know that the first appearance of the risen Lord was to a 
woman, Mary Magdalene,°) and that the first human bearers 
of the Easter tidings were the women of Galilee.*) These 
women were also among the first members of the pente- 
costal church.”) ‘There were married women in the church 
at Jerusalem and in other early churches of which their 


1) C. Plinii Epp. X, 97. 2) Acts 11, 26; 14, 23; 20,17. Tit. 1, 5. 
3)c Te 6002.0 4) Rom. 16, 16. Eph. 4, 4. 

5) Mark 16,9. John 20, 1. 11 ff. 
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husbands were also members.!) In other instances the wife 
had been won for Christ, while the husband still stood 
aloof.2) Others, such as Dorcas, of Joppa,*) Lydia, of 
Philippi,‘) and Damaris, of Athens,°) were probably single 
women. Widows were held in honor in the churches, both 
as objects and ministers of charity.*) The names of women 
stand recorded for all times among those of the recipients 
of personal greetings from an apostle of Christ to particular 
members of the church whose faith was spoken of through- 
out the whole world,’) and in an epistle of which another 
woman was the bearer.) Women are expressly mentioned 
as numerous and prominent among the earliest members of 
churches in Europe®) and as among the earliest sufferers for 
the name of Jesus.”) 

That the children also were looked upon as members 
of the Christian congregation appears from the fact that the 
apostles, as teachers of the flock of Christ, and in epistles 
directed to entire churches, address their teachings and ad- 
monitions also directly and particularly to the children and 
young people of these congregations.”) 

Thus, then, Pliny’s description of the membership of 
the church of his day in Bithynia-Pontus is applicable to 
the churches of the apostolic age in general: their mem- 
bers were mult2 omnis aetatis, omnis ordinis, utriusque 
sexus etiam; t. e., ‘‘many of every age, of every class, 
and also of each sex.’’”) Such were the churches with 
whose organism and life and internal and external activity 
and mutual relations we shall be occupied in the continua- 
tion of our survey of Christian Archaeology. 


1) Acts 5, 1 ff; 18, 2; 21,5. 1 Cor. 14,34. Eph. 5, 22. 25. 33. Col. 
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If. THE MINISTRY. 


The name by which the members of the primitive 
church were known among themselves was that of dzs- 
ciples.) It was to his ‘‘disciples’’*) that the Master had 
said, Mavyrevoate xdvta ta svn, disciple all nations,;*) and 
the DISCIPLES were called Christians first at Antioch.) 
Every Christian, every member of the church, was looked 
upon as a disciple of Christ, and Christ was looked upon as 
their common teacher. Hence the apostolic admonition to 
the church at Colosse, Let the word of Christ dwell in you 
richly.°) ‘The gospel which was preached to the churches 
was the Gospel of Christ.*) The preaching of this gospel 
was properly the work of Christ himself. He was anointed 
and sent ¢o preach the gospel to the poor,') and his prophetic 
office was not to cease when he ascended into heaven. As 
he had been the official spokesman of the Father, so he 
made provision for the continuation of his work by appoint- 
ing those whose office it should be to preach the gospel in 
his name,®) and thus to disciple all nations, baptizing them 
and teaching them.®) It was his will and ordinance that 
there should be a mznzstry of reconciliation,”) a ministry of 
the word,") the word of reconciliation.”) ‘These ministers 
of the new testament™) were to be stewards of the mysteries 
of God,") officers in the household of God, acting under the 
authority of the housefather as mznzsters of the gospel.) 

The earliest form of the ministry of the new testament 
was that of the apostolate. This office is expressly termed 
dcaxovia, ministry.®) ‘The incumbents of this office were to 


ANA CtSHOy ls 9 Mee On2OLZOr eh, ZO S Oo A csr ae uZoi 1,010. 
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begin their labors at Jerusalem, and by their preaching the 
first church of Christendom was gathered. While they were 
at Jerusalem, they were also the first pastors and teachers 
of the church, the local congregation, of that city, adminis- 
tering the ministry of the word,') by preaching the gospel 
of Christ in the temple and zar’ otxov, in the various houses 
in which, for want of special meeting houses, the various 
groups of disciples assembled for worship, to hear the word, 
celebrate the sacrament, and unite in prayer. 

As the number of disciples still increased, other minis- 
ters were added. ‘They were termed zpeofurepoe, elders, 
These presbyters were not the successors of the apostles; 
for we find them side by side with these earliest ministers 
of the earliest church,?) which sent a letter to the early 
churches among the Gentiles as addressed to them by ¢he 
apostles and elders and brethren,*) 'Thus Paul recognizes 
other mznzsters of Christ besides himself,*) also such as were 
not apostles. He speaks of himself and Apollos as of mzn- 
isters,°) of Tychicus as a minister and fellow servant,®) of 
Epaphras as a minister of Christ,") of Timothy as a mznzster 
of God and a fellow laborer in the gospel of Christ.*) Peter, 
writing to the churches in Asia, terms himself ovpzpeou- 
tepoc, fellow presbyter, of the presbyters among his readers.®) 
While the apostles were still active in their peculiar minis- 
try, the churches throughout Christendom had their elders, 
and the apostles themselves saw to it that the congregations 
everywhere should be provided with faithful stewards of the 
mysteries of God. 

Though the apostles and presbyters labored side by 
side in the primitive church, their ministries were not in 
every way and respect identical. The apostles were the 
special messengers of Christ chosen and called and commis- 
sioned directly and immediately by the Master whom they 


1) Acts 6, 4. 2) Acts 11, 30; 15, 2.4.6.22.23. 3) Acts 15, 23. 
4) 1Tim.4,6. 5) 1 Cor. 3,5. 6) Col. 4, 7. 
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were to serve as his missionaries to the nations. Their 
territory was the world, and they were to be for all time 
the infallible teachers of Christendom. Their number was 
fixed, and when Judas, who had obtained part of this min- 
zstry,1) was no longer of their number, Matthias was chosen 
by lot and zumbered with the eleven afostles.”) One more 
apostle was afterwards added by Christ himself when he 
chose Saul of Tarsus and commissioned him to bear his 
name before the Gentiles,?) and Paul lays particular stress 
upon his apostleship, not only announcing himself an apostle 
of Jesus Christ,*) but also vindicating his apostolic character 
against such as called it into question or denied it.*) In this 
peculiar office the apostles had no successors. When James, 
the brother of John, had been killed by king Herod, no one 
was chosen in his place to the apostleship.®) For James the 
Lord’s brother") was simply James the son of Alphaeus,®) the 
apostle, and cousin of Jesus, whom Paul had met at Jerusalem 
as an apostle before the death of James the son of Zebedee.°) 

It seems that most of the apostles left Jerusalem at a 
very early day. When Paul was brought to the apostles”) 
by Barnabas, he saw only Peter and James.") When Peter 
fled, after James the brother of John had been put to the 
sword, he sent word to the younger James that he was 
going.”) Speaking of his meeting with the apostles and 
elders and brethren,) Paul mentions three apostles only, 
James, Peter and John.“) Whether other apostles were in 
the city upon any of these occasions, we do not know. We 
know that Peter, having left the city and gone zzto another 
place,”) returned to Jerusalem and sat in council with other 


1) Acts 1, 17. 2) Acts 1, 26. 3) Acts 9, 15; 26, 16 ff. 
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apostles, the presbyters and the brethren.’) Other apostles 
may have returned after a temporary absence. But the dis- 
ciples at Jerusalem as well as the churches of Corinth and 
of Ephesus knew that they had no claim upon a permanent 
stay of an apostle among them.”) While they were with 
them, the churches gladly availed themselves of their serv- 
ices, and when they went, they left the presbyters in charge 
- of the flock of Christ which had been gathered by the exer- 
cise of their apostleship.*) 

That the presbyters, or elders, were looked upon as the 
permanent ministers of the local congregations may also be 
seen from another name by which they were known to the 
primitive church, that of éxtoxozo, overseers, or bishops. 
The duties of an overseer are such that their efficient and 
successful performance is far more difficult from a distance 
than in personal, local presence, with every opportunity of 
continuous observation and communication. It is natural 
that the overseer should be in sight of those who are in his 
charge, that a shepherd should be with the flock for which 
he is responsible. Now, St. Paul applies the terms zpeojv- 
tepoc_and éxtaxorog to the same persons when he tells the 
elders of Ephesus that the Holy Ghost has made them 
bishops, to feed the church of God;*) and when, in his in- 
struction to Titus, who was to see to the ordination of elders 
in Crete, he specifies the qualifications of a bishop,*) it is 
clear that he takes elders and bishops as identical. And 
as the bishops or presbyters were to feed the church of God 
and to take heed unto all the flock,®) they were fitly called 
mocueves, pastors.") Being, thus, the local ministers, the 
elders were supposed to be and remain with the local con- 
gregations, their congregations, and familiar with the con- 
ditions and wants of the various members of their flocks, 
and when the disciples at Antioch determined to send re- 


1) Acts 15, 6 ff. 2) Acts 18, 18 ff.; 20, 1 ff. 
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lief to the brethren in Judaea at the approach of the great 
dearth, they very properly sent zt to the elders.1) And not 
only in Judaea, but everywhere the elders were looked upon 
as the local ministers of their particular churches. ‘Thus 
Paul and Barnabas, on their way through the several cities 
in which they had, by their missionary labors, gathered 
numbers of disciples, at Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch, saw 
to the election of elders in every church.”) And Titus, whom 
Paul had left in Crete ¢o set tx order the things that were 
wanting, was charged with the placing of elders in every 
cety,*) until each local congregation should have its local 
pastor. St. Peter, also, writing to the strangers scattered 
throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithy- 
nia, knows them to have among them e/ders,*) men whose 
task it is to feed the flock of God*) as pastors laboring 
under the chzef Shepherd.®) 

Of the first appointment of elders at Jerusalem we have 
no record. But we read that when Paul and Barnabas on 
their return journey through southern Galatia visited the 
churches recently founded, they commended them to the 
Lord, yecporovyaavtes abtotc xar exxhnoiay mpeaButépouc.") "The 
same word, yetvotoverv, is used by Paul where he says that 
Titus was chosen by the churches for a certain task.*) In 
the little book entitled Zhe teaching of the twelve apostles 
we read, Xecporovycate ody sautoig éxtaxdrovg xat deaxdvouc.®) 
Here, too, the churches are called upon to elect for them- 
selves bishops and deacons. Xecporovety is the term for the 
ancient form of voting by lifting up the hand, a form which 
is to this day in use among some churches of Christendom. 
That Paul and Barnabas did not elect the Galatian elders 
by raising their own hands, but causing their election by a 
vote of the congregations, just as Herod did not kill James 


1) Acts 11, 29. 30. 2) Acts 14, 23. S) a Eitop lie 
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with the sword!) by his own hands, but by the hand of the 
executioner, may not only be inferred from the instances 
quoted where the yecporovety is ascribed to the churches, but 
we have a detailed account of an election of officers in the 
church of Jerusalem which is highly instructive. There the 
apostles, seeing that there was need of helpers in the work 
of the church, did not supply this want by appointing a 
‘number of men for such ministry; but, considering this a 
business of the church, and themselves the advisers of the 
church, called the multitude of the disciples,”) and in this 
meeting of the congregation, following the advice of their 
teachers, the whole multitude chose*) the seven deacons. 
These deacons were subsidiary or assistant officers in 
the churches. Their office was not properly a second min- 
istry with different duties or functions, like the functions of 
a secretary differ from those of a treasurer. The duties as- 
signed to these assistants had previously been performed by 
the apostles as pastors of the congregation, until these pas- 
toral labors exceeded their united energies and the church 
began to suffer in consequence.*) To meet this want, ypeta, 
certain functions of the ministry were delegated to a suffi- 
cient number of men who were qualified for the perform- 
ance of these particular duties. It is remarkable that, as 
their Greek names indicate,®) the men chosen on this occa- 
sion, when the dissatisfaction had arisen among the Hellen- 
ists in the congregation,®) were without exception Hellenists. 
Thus in other churches, as at Corinth and at Rome, there 
were dcwupéoec Ocaxondy, and according as the gifts of the 
Spirit were variously distributed,’) the various members 
were made to serve the church in various capacities. There 
were, besides those who labored in the word and doctrine,*) 
those who evxhorted,®) others who ruled, xpotatdusvoe, Vor- 
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steher,*) all of which were functions of the ministry in the 
church.) It seems that in Jerusalem, after the dispersion 
after Stephen’s death, the particular yeeta which had occa- 
sioned the election of the seven deacons no longer existed. 
Philip, who, like Stephen, had been one of their number, 
was employed as an evangelist, or traveling preacher.*) Of 
the others no further mention is made. But the official func- 
tions with which these assistants in the ministry had been 
entrusted were still among the functions of the ministry, of 
which the elders or bishops were the incumbents; and when, 
soon after, relief was sent to the needy brethren in Judaea 
by the disciples at Antioch, it was sent ¢o the elders.*) In 
other churches, where the assistants were still needed, the 
auxiliary office of deacons was retained besides that of the 
elders or bishops.®) In some of the churches we also find 
the office of deaconesses. Phebe, who carried Paul’s epistle 
to the Romans, was dedxovog tij¢ éxxdnatac ti vy Keyypeats, a 
deaconess of the church at Cenchrea,®) and had been a suc- 
corer of many, also of the apostle himself.”) It seems that 
older widows of good repute were chiefly chosen for this 
office.*) From the ministry proper, the office of elders or 
bishops, the ‘‘ministry of the word,’’ women were ex- 
cluded.®) 

From the yecpotovia, the election of the officers of the 
church to their ministry, the early church distinguished the 
ystpodsata, the laying on of hands. When the deacons at 
Jerusalem had been chosen by ¢he whole multitude,”) they 
were set before the apostles; axd when they had prayed, 
they laid their hands on them.) ‘This was not the confer- 
ting of the office. It was the yecporovta which made men 
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elders or bishops.) By the yepodecta they were with due 
solemnity consecrated to the work for which they had been 
separated,”) and the blessing of God was invoked upon them 
by the united prayers of the church.®) As a public ceremony 
enacted with the word of God and prayer in the name of the 
church it was performed in the presence of the congregation 
by the ministers of the church.*) 

That this rite of consecration was not ordination in a 
hierarchical sense, not initiation to holy orders, is plain for 
the simple reason that there were no holy orders in the 
primitive church. ‘There were no superior or inferior ranks 
in the ministry. ‘he bishops were not superior to but iden- 
tical with the elders.) Epaphras and Tychicus, ministers 
to the churches, were ovvdovdoc, fellow servants of Paul the 
apostle of Jesus Christ,°) and Peter was ovprpeafurepoc, fellow 
elder, of the elders of all the churches.”) That James, Peter 
and John were looked upon as arbdoe, pillars,*) in the church 
of Jerusalem was not a distinction of superior rank, but a 
recognition of superior service, even as Paul was zz labors 
more abundant, tn stripes above measure, in prisons more 
JSrequent,*) than all others. Thus also between elders and 
deacons there was not a difference of rank, but only a differ- 
ence of service. ‘That there were more bishops or pres- 
byters*) than one at the same place was a matter of neces- 
sity where the number of disciples was large, as they had 
no spacious meeting houses for common worship and had 
to meet in smaller gatherings to hear the word and celebrate 
the sacrament and unite in prayer. But of one bishop pre- 
siding over a college of elders and a nutnber of deacons we 
have no instance in the primitive church, It is a ground- 
less assumption that James occupied the position of a pre- 
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siding bishop at Jerusalem. He was probably the last 
apostle who resided in the city, while his fellow apostles 
had either departed to far-off countries or, still laboring in 
neighboring regions, sojourned in the city only on special 
occasions.’) ‘This would account for the notice of Peter’s 
delivery and flight sent to James and to the brethren,”) and 
for Paul’s statement that certain came from James*) to An- 
tioch, where Peter was at that time with Paul and Barnabas. 
But James also had no authority other than that of the word, 
being in agreement with ¢he words of the prophets.) Not 
because of his dictum, and going beyond what he had recom- 
mended, z¢ pleased the apostles and elders, with the whole 
church,°®) to send chosen men to carry a letter, not an epis- 
copal encyclical, but a letter of the apostles and elders and 
brethren,®) to the brethren in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia, 
In this letter no mention is made of an authoritative decision 
of James or any particular man, but they say, /¢ seemed 
good unto us, being assembled with one accord,') and where 
an authority is named it is not James, but ¢he Holy Ghost,*) 
who did not speak through James any more than through 
the other apostles. 

While, however, we find no holy orders, no ranks and 
superior or inferior degrees in the ministry of the primitive 
churches, we find a regular ministry, not lay preachers giv- 
ing only a small part of their time to the performance of 
ministerial duties. ‘That Paul earned his living by working 
at the tentmakers’ trade®) was an exception, and Paul knew 
it and would have it understood to be such as by his own 
choice and for particular reasons.) ‘The only church from 
which he accepted material support was that of Philippi.” 
At the same time he earnestly inculcated the rule estab- 
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lished by the Lord himself, that ‘hey which preach the gos- 
pel should live of the gospel..) To the churches of Galatia 
he writes, Let him that ts taught in the word communicate 
unto him that teacheth in all good things,*) adding the 
warning, Be not deceived; God is not mocked.*) It appears 
that the churches were not niggardly in their support of the 
ministry, but extended ample means of sustenance. Hence 
the repeated warnings to the bishops or elders and deacons 
not to seek the ministry for filthy lucre’s sake,*) a warning 
in place of which a word of admonition to bear poverty and 
privations in the ministry without grumbling would have 
been more appropriate if a meager pittance had been the 
common lot of those who labored in the word and doctrine. 
Yet the apostle deemed it proper to remind the churches 
of their duty in this respect, saying, Let the elders that rule 
well be counted worthy of double honor, especially they who 
labor in the word and doctrine. For the scripture sazth, 
Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn. 
And, The laborer ts worthy of his reward.®) The support 
extended to the ministers was not to be looked upon as 
, alms given to the poor, but as the merited reward of their 
labor; and to make ample provision for their support was 
to be part of the honor to which they were entitled. Thus, 
also, while the ministerial office was to be conferred upon 
such men only as were d/ameless, virtuous in every way, and 
had a good and honest report of them that were without,®) 
special care was to be exercised in the preservation and pro- 
tection of their good name”) and that of their families.*) 
That the ministers of the churches were married men 
and heads of families was the rule and celibacy the excep- 
tion. Peter and other apostles had wives, who accompanied 
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them on their travels,’) and Paul knew that he was waiving 
a right when he remained single.*) In his instructions to 
Timothy and Titus he simply assumes that the candidates 
for or laborers in the ministry would be married men,*) and 
when he inculcates that a bishop or a deacon should be ¢he 
husband of one wife, mds yovaxos dvyo,*) the meaning is not 
that married men only should be available for the ministry, 
nor that those living in a second marriage after the first 
wife’s death should be unavailable, least of all that minis- 
ters should be unmarried, but what he would say is that 
ministers, who, as a rule, would be married men, should 
live in honest and irreproachable wedlock, not in marriage 
after illicit divorcement, or in concubinage instead of or 
together with the married state. This admonition was by 
no means superfluous in consideration of the looseness of 
sexual relations prevailing throughout the Roman world, 
among Jews and Gentiles, at the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, when the past history of many converts was prob- 
ably far from being without reproach, and even to the church 
at Corinth the apostle had occasion to write, /¢ zs reported 
commonly that there ts fornication among you.°) 

Of the various functions of the ministry more will be 
said under different heads, especially in the chapter on 
public worship, and Christian missions and missionaries 
will be specially considered in a later chapter. But a word 
or two on the preparation for the ministry in the primitive 
church may fitly find a place here. 

The first ministers of the early church, the apostles, 
had received their training as disciples of Jesus during the 
three years of their personal intercourse with him, and 
above this they were exdued with power from on high,®) the 
power of the Holy Ghost,’) who was to guide them into all 
truth*) and teach them all things.®) Thus were they made 


1) 1 Cor. 9,5; cf. Matt. 8; 14. 2) ee Cors9 AO. 
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the infallible teachers of all Christendom. Paul, before he 
was called to the apostleship, had been trained under Ga- 
maliel, the foremost teacher of Jewish theology in those 
days.!) What Paul may have done toward preparing such 
men as Timothy, Titus, Tychicus, Epaphras, and others, 
for the ministry we cannot know. ‘The epistles to Timothy 
and ‘Titus, especially such passages as 1 Tim. 4, 13 ff. 
2 Tim. 3, 14 ff., certainly impress us as written in the spirit 
of a teacher to his former students. To what extent the 
gifts bestowed by the laying on of hands?) supplied in apos- 
tolic days what had to be acquired in later times by study 
must remain a matter of conjecture. We know that apiness 
to teach*) was among the requirements for the ministry, that 
such men only should be chosen as held fast the faithful 
word as they had deen taught, that they might be able by 
sound doctrine both to exhort and to convince the gain- 
sayets.‘) We also know that, as no man has these quali- 
fications by nature,°®) they had to be somehow acquired by 
or bestowed upon those who should serve in the ministry, 
and that where ever such sufficiency was, it was of God.°) 
The question, then, remains, How were men prepared for 
the ministry? By whom were they taught? ‘There is a 
passage in one of the pastoral epistles which may throw 
some light on this matter. St. Paul writes to Timothy: 
The things that thou hast heard of me among many wit- 
nesses, the same commut thou to faithful men, who shall be 
able to teach others also.") Here we learn that Timothy had 
been taught by Paul, as appears also from what we read in 
the previous chapter: Hold fast the form of sound words, 
which thou hast heard of me.*) And the doctrine which 
he had heard, learned by oral instruction of his teacher, 
Timothy was to commit to others, faithful men, that they 
in turn might become able to teach others, to labor in the 
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word and doctrine as ministers of the church. It is hardly 
a bold generalization when we assume that this was prob- 
ably the practice throughout the primitive church, that the 
apostles and other early ministers of the church were also 
the theological instructors of such as should be fitted for the. 
ministry, and that the early Christian parsonages were prob- 
ably the theological seminaries of primitive Christianity. 
(To be continued.) Jake EW 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The doctrine of Marriage and Divorce, in theology, is 
a chapter in Christian ethics. What we know and teach 
concerning this subject as theologians, we know from and 
teach according to holy Scripture. Secular jurisprudence 
deals with Marriage as a civil status determined by the law 
of the place where this status is assumed, or by the law of 
the domicile where the parties united in this status dwell, 
or by the law of the forum before which its validity is to be 
established, or by one and-another or all of these together. 
Where the secular laws and the moral law of marriage co- 
incide, the coincidence is only of the materzale, or of that 
which is enjoined or prohibited, owing to the fact that the 
secular laws have been at all times and among all nations 
largely shaped according to the materzale of the moral law, 
enjoining or prohibiting, as to the outward act, what the 
moral law enjoins or prohibits. As to their forma/e, the law 
of God and the laws of states must never be confounded or 
identified. The moral law is divine, its every transgression 
is under all circumstances sin.!) The laws of states are 
human, and offenses against them as such are crimes or 
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misdemeanors. ‘The law of God is always supreme, as God 
is the supreme Lawgiver, and where the divine law and 
human laws conflict, the former must prevail.1) Where the 
laws of the state enjoin or prohibit what the moral law 
neither enjoins nor prohibits, there is no conflict between 
the two, and we are bound to obey the laws of the state, 
rendering unto Caesar the things which are Caesar’s.”) 
But where the secular law enjoins what God in his law pro- 
hibits, or prohibits what the moral law enjoins, we are bound 
to conform ourselves, our acts and conduct, to the law of 
God and, if necessary, suffer the consequences at the hands 
of civil government or go where civil laws are such that we 
may render unto Caesar the things which are Caesar’s with- 
out denying unto God the things that are God’s. 

All this applies also to the laws of Marriage and 
Divorce. Christians are bound to obey both the law of 
God and the laws of the state where there is no conflict 
between the two. Thus, where the law of the state pro- 
hibits marriage between first cousins, there is no conflict 
between such law and the law of God, which neither en- 
joins nor forbids such marriage, and we must submit to the 
law of the state and abstain from such marriage while we 
are under such law. Again, the law of God which pro- 
hibits marriage with a woman not free from a former hus- 
band according to divine law, though she may be: free ac- 
cording to human law, is not in conflict with the secular 
law inasmuch as the latter neither enjoins nor prohibits 
such marriage, and we are bound to conform to the divine 
law and abstain from such marriage. But when the state 
has pronounced a man and a woman husband and wife who 
cannot be lawfully joined in wedlock according to the moral 
law, the divine law must prevail and a separation should be 
demanded zx foro ecclestae, though the separation of one 
party against the will of the other be deemed an unlawful 
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act, desertion, according to the secular law. Or when the 
state has made drunkenness or cruelty a cause of divorce, 
while the moral law prohibits divorce for these causes, the 
divine prohibition must prevail in the church and before 
the Christian conscience. 

It is of the utmost importance that these distinctions 
should be kept in view. ‘They should be earnestly incul- 
cated upon the Christian people by pastors and teachers. 
In matrimonial troubles, Christian men and women often 
seek the advice of the lawyer where they should come to 
their pastor. Of course, legal counsel is sometimes neces- 
sary, especially where the cause of action lies between a 
Christian and an ungodly spouse and relief must be sought 
in secular courts. But even when recourse to the police 
power of the state seems unavoidable, Christians should 
first see their way clear in the light of which the psalmist 
says, Zhy word 1s a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto 
my path,') and should, therefore, first seek the advice of 
those whom God has given them as spiritual advisers, also 
in matters of marriage and divorce. For marriage is or 
should be to a Christian, first of all, a divine institution, 
governed by the divine law, and only secondarily a civil 
status regulated by the law of the state. If this were care- 
fully and conscientiously heeded by Christian people, many 
distressing complications in matrimonial affairs, and un- 
speakable troubles accruing therefrom to the parties con- 
cerned and to pastors and congregations, would be avoided. 
The pastor’s advice should be sought in good time, before 
decisive steps have been taken, engagements or separations 
accomplished. Very frequently, perhaps in most cases, the 
minister hears of the mistakes that have been made, the 
sins that have been committed, at a time when it has be- 
come a‘matter of extreme difficulty to retrace the unjustifi- 
able steps that have been taken, where with timely warn- 
ing and guidance all might have been well and properly 
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adjusted. Here also and preeminently an ounce of preven- 
tion is better than a pound of cure. In some of the Ger- 
man churches it was customary to read from the pulpit on 
the second Sunday after Epiphany of each year the pro- 
hibited degrees and other impediments of marriage, and 
the introduction of this practice in our churches deserves 
to be urgently recommended. In this respect, also, the 
pastor should watch for the souls of his parishioners,’) with 
a view of exercising a wholesome prophylaxis. With the 
reader’s permission, I would here offer an example from my 
own experience to show the expediency of such precaution. 
A wife, the mother of several children, had died shortly after 
having given birth to another child, and at the funeral I 
observed that a sister of the deceased had taken charge of 
affairs in the bereaved household. I also learned that the 
young woman had declared her willingness to stay and keep 
house for her brother-in-law. Seeing what the probable out- 
come of this arrangement would be, I was at once deter- 
mined to put a speedy stop to what all the relatives looked 
upon as a most satisfactory movement. On that very even- 
ing I took the widower’s father and mother into my con- 
fidence, called their attention to what was in all probability 
under way, the union of their son with his deceased wife’s 
sister, led them to understand the will of God, and induced 
them to frustrate the course which things had begun to take 
by offering their son a temporary home for himself and his 
children under their roof and persuading him to accept their 
offer without delay. That the young woman and her parents 
were ill pleased when our plan was carried out was only 
additional proof of its expediency, and to this day the son, 
whom God has long since blessed with an excellent second 
wife, gratefully acknowledges how he was put out of harm’s 
way even before he realized the danger to which he was 
exposed. Of course, these are delicate cases and must be 
touched with careful hands; but it is natural, and experi- 
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ence teaches, that people are far more accessible to counsel 
and argument before they have committed themselves to 
wrongs, especially in matrimonial affairs, than after things 
have taken definite shape. But considering that these 
things are matters of conscience and go far in determining 
the happiness or misery of those directly and indirectly con- 
cerned, pastoral advice should certainly be far more fre- 
quently and timely solicited and offered than it generally is, 
and pastors should keep themselves well informed as to the 
theology of marriage and divorce. 

Again, inasmuch as ministers of religion act under the 
laws of the state when they solemnize marriages, they should 
also keep themselves familiar with these laws as far as they 
constitute the 7s loci for the solemnization and determine 
the legality and validity of marriage as acivil status governed 
by the laws of the state. As every State legislature may 
enact new marriage laws or modify those in force, it is not 
sufficient to know what the latest edition of the Revised 
Statutes may say on the subject of marriage, but all the 
Session Acts published since the publication of the Revised 
Statutes must also be inspected. Removal into another 
State imposes upon the minister the task of acquainting 
himself with a new set of marriage laws from the compiled 
Statutes and the Session Acts, which he will find in any 
lawyer’s library, or in the-court house or the clerk’s office 
of his county. If ignorance of the law is nowhere an excuse 
for offending against the law, and the first demand of the 
law is that it should be known by those who are under the 
law, ignorance of the law is least of all excusable in those 
who perform public functions by authority of the law. 
While, then, I shall not enter into all the details of Marriage 
legislation as embodied in the Statutes now in force, which 
may be changed by every legislature, I shall endeavor to 
set forth what may facilitate a correct understanding of the 
Statutes and to direct the reader’s attention to such points 
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I. MARRIAGE. 


The word, Marriage, is employed in a twofold sense, 
signifying either the sta¢ws, the state or estate, of those 
who have been joined in wedlock, or the act or series of 
acts whereby such s¢a¢ws has been superinduced. 

The state of Marriage, or wedlock, is the joint status 
of one man and one woman,') superinduced and sustained 
by their mutual consent”) to be and remain to each other 
husband and wife in a lifelong union*) for legitimate sexual 
intercourse,*) the procreation of children,°) and cohabitation 
for mutual care and assistance.) ‘This definition of the 
estate of marriage is true both from a theological point of 
view, as we look upon Marriage as of divine institution and 
determined by the moral law, and also as we consider Mar- 
riage from a legal standpoint as a civil status created by the 
state and governed by the law of the state. This coinci- 
dence is not to be explained by the assumption that the 
secular laws of marriage were identical with the moral law 
as concerning the married state, or, in other words, that 
marriage as a civil status were and must be determined and 
regulated by and according to the moral law. For this as- 
sumption is false. It is not of the province of the state and 
of civil government to execute the law of God or to regulate 
civil affairs according to the moral law. Even the Mosaic 
political law, though the law of a theocracy, was not the 
moral law, also as concerning marriage and divorce.") But 
as the materiale of the precepts of the moral law has in 
all ages been the groundwork of civil legislation, so the 
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matriage laws of all nations have been more or less based 
upon the materiale of the moral law, determining that 
sexual intercourse shall be lawful only between husband 
and wife. I say, more or less. Thus, f. ex., where polyga- 
mous marriage was or is sanctioned by law, one of the fea- 
tures of the moral law has been abandoned. Or where con- 
cubinage was legitimized, still more of the madzerva/e of the 
moral law was set aside. In our country, under the influ- 
ence of Christianity, the materiale of the divine law of 
marriage has been carried over into civil legislation to such 
an extent that the status created by the law of the state is 
materially the same as that created by divine institution, 
and the same definition will answer for both. And yet 
matrimony is, in the eyes of the state, not what the law 
of God, but what the state makes it; it begins for the state 
where it is first recognized by the state, not where the 
moral law would fix the beginning of the status; it termi- 
nates, not where it has become extinct according to the 
law of God, but where the civil status has terminated under 
the judgment of'a civil court or according to the laws of 
the state. ‘The status, rights, and duties, of husband and 
wife are, in their civil aspects, not what the law of God 
has made them, but neither more nor less than the state 
has determined them to be. Where the state has estab- 
lished marriage so that it includes the union of cousins, 
such union is marriage, while another state excludes this 
union and makes it ‘‘incestuous and void.’’ Polygamy was 
not an offense against the state in Utah before it was so 
stamped by civil legislation, though it had always been 
prohibited by the law of God, and the law of Illinois stamps 
the union of cousins a crime though they may live in wed- 
lock according to the marriage law of God. 

While, then, the definition of the nuptial state given 
above is equally true in Christian theology and in American 
law, it should be distinctly understood that we are here con- 
sidering marriage as a status of divine institution regulated 
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by the moral law, and that the secular law will only be re- 
ferred to by way of comparison as to points of agreement or 
disagreement. With this understanding we now proceed to 
an analysis of the definition as defining the divine institution 
of matrimony. 


Marriage a status. 


Marriage is, by divine institution, a status, state or 
estate. We read that the Lord God sazd, It 1s not good 
that the man should be alone: I will make him an help 
meet for him.’) ‘Then he created woman, not another man, 
male as Adam was, but female.”) And when God had made 
the woman, he brought her unto the man,*) and Adam re- 
ceived her, consenting to cleave to her as Azs wife and be 
one flesh with her.) And God blessed them and said unto 
them, Be fruitful and multiply.®) ‘Thus was the domestic 
state established in Paradise. "Thenceforth they were ¢he 
man and his wife;*) he was her husband,') and she was 
his wife,®) the woman whom God had gzven to be with him.®) 
Not for occasional acts of commerce, but for continued and 
permanent union, a state of union, were they joined to- 
gether, that no man should put them asunder.) Thus it 
was ordained from the beginning.“) ‘Thus it was also to 
remain. For of his children and their descendants, who 
should have fathers and mothers, whom the first couple had 
not, Adam said: Zherefore shall a man leave his father 
and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife: and they 
shall be one flesh.”) ‘Thus of Cain, dwelling in the land of 
Nod, it is said that he knew his wtfe,*) not some woman, 
but the woman who was /7zs wife, with whom he lived in 
a state of wedlock. ‘Thus, also, all the human individuals 
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who survived in the ark were married men and women, 
Noah and his wife, and his three sons, and the three wives 
of his sons with them.) As married people they entered 
the ark, and as husbands and wives they went forth when 
the flood was over, perpetuating for the coming generations 
the institution established in Eden, the state of marriage. 
The essential difference between this institution and loose 
sexual relations was recognized at all times and among all 
nations and stands acknowledgedto-day. Even where polyg- 
amy is practiced, the difference between wives and con- 
cubines is recognized.?) 

The recognition of marriage as a civil status is now 
prevalent also in American law. ‘There was a time when 
matriage was generally defined as a contract. ‘‘Marriage 
is a contract,’’ says Rogers,*®) and Shelford: ‘‘Marriage is 
considered in every country as a contract, and may be de- 
fined to be a contract according to the form prescribed by 
law, by which a man and a woman, capable of entering into 
such contract, mutually engage with each other to live their 
whole lives together in the state of union which ought to 
exist between a husband and his wife.’’*) Even Judge Story 
has said: ‘‘I have throughout treated marriage as a con- 
tract in the common sense of the word, because this is the 
light in which it is ordinarily viewed by jurists, domestic 
as well as foreign.’’®) But when Blackstone, whom English 
and earlier American jurists followed, said: ‘‘Our law con- 
siders marriage in no other light than as a civil contract,’’®) 
his emphasis was on ‘‘civil;’’ for he continues: ‘‘The 
holiness of the matrimonial state is left entirely to the eccle- 
siastical law: the temporal courts not having jurisdiction 
to consider unlawful marriage as a sin, but merely as a civil 
inconvenience.’’”) What he had in mind was the differ- 
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ence between civil affairs subject to the secular law, and 
ecclesiastical matters determined by the law of the church. 
It should also be noted that Blackstone in the same context 
speaks of the ‘‘matrimonial state.’’ But before the defini- 
tion of marriage as a civil status gained the ground it now 
holds, courts and judges were more or less inconvenienced 
by the notion of marriage as a contract. A few dicta quoted 
by Bishop will exemplify this. Lord Robertson: ‘‘Marriage 
is a contract swz generis, and differing in some respects 
from all other contracts, so that the rules of law which are 
applicable in expounding and enforcing other contracts may 
not apply to this.’’!) Judge Robertson of Kentucky: ‘‘Mar- 
riage, though in one sense a contract ... is, nevertheless, 
suc generts and unlike ordinary or commercial contracts is 
publict juris.’’*) Commissary Ross: ‘‘Marriage is a con- 
tract altogether of a peculiar kind; it stands alone, and can 
be assimilated to:no other contract whatever.’’*) Judge 
Ames, breaking away from the old definition, said: ‘‘Mar- 
riage, in the sense in which it is dealt with by a decree of 
divorce, is not a contract, but one of the domestic rela- 
tions.’’*) And Bishop says: ‘‘T’o term marriage, there- 
fore, a contract, is as great a practical inconvenience as to 
call the well-known engine for propelling railroad cars ‘a 
horse,’ adding, ‘but it differs from other horses in several 
particulars;’ and then to explain the particulars. More 
convenient would it be to use at once the word loco- 
motive.’’®) 

It might, perhaps, be said that while the state of mar- 
riage is not an act, but a status, the assumption of this 
status, the act or series of acts whereby it is superinduced, 
is a contract. But even this will not hold without con- 
siderable limitation. Other contracts are those of do ut des, 
facto ut facias, facto ut des, or do ut facias, and the terms 
of the contract are stipulated by the parties and can be 
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modified, or the whole contract rescinded, by the mutual 
agreement of the parties to modify or rescind. All this is 
different in marriage. Here the essential rights and duties 
of the parties are defined and fixed by law, not by the free 
will of the parties, nor can they be afterwards modified by 
the will of the parties; nor can the bond be rescinded by 
mutual agreement. All that can be consistently said is that 
matriage and a civil contract have one element in common, 
which forms, to a certain extent, a point of resemblance be- 
tween the two, and that is mutual consent, of which more 
will be said under the proper head. 


Marriage a joint status. 


There are other civil states than that of marriage. In- 
fancy at law is a civil status determined by the law of the 
state. The state may make one person an infant at twenty 
and another person an adult at eighteen years of age. At 
the common law males and females are infants to the age 
of twenty-one years; by the statutes of many States females 
attain their maturity at law on the completion of their 
eighteenth year, and in some the minority of both males 
and females terminates by lawful marriage. This status, 
however, differs from that of marriage in this that a boy of 
fifteen is an infant by himself, irrespective of other persons, 
of father or mother, brothers or sisters, and would be an 
infant even if he were the only person so conditioned at 
law in the whole political community. Not so with mar- 
riage, which is in every case a joint status, in which ‘wo 
parties, husband and wife, are partners. There can be no 
husband without a wife, and no wife without a husband. 
Wedlock is a common bond which binds both parties. 
Where and when the one party is bound in marriage, the 
other party is also bound; and when one party is free, the 
other also is free, from the marriage bond. When the state 
of marriage begins, it begins for both parties; and when it 
terminates, it terminates for both parties. When the woman 
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is not yet a wife, the man is not yet a husband; and when 
the man is no longer a husband, the woman is no longer a 
wife, and vice versa. Adam was a man before the woman 
was created,!) when ¢here was not found an help meet for 
him.*) Nor did the creation of woman make him a husband, 
neither was the first woman created a wife. That God made 
a woman and that he drought her unto the man, were two 
different and distinct acts.*) If the woman had refused to 
be brought to the man, or if the man had refused to accept 
the woman made for him, both would have sinned, setting 
their will against the will of God; but they would not have 
sinned, as they afterwards did, as husband and wife.*) 
When the twain had become ¢he man and his wife,°) he 
was her husband®) and she was his wife.") The woman is 
bound by the vopyoe tod dvdpoc,®) the law pertaining to the 
husband, or which regulates the relation of husband and 
wife, as long as, and no longer than, she has a husband. 
When the husband dies, she is free, she is no longer a wife.®) 
And if the wnxbeleving husband depart, desert her, cast 
away the marriage bond and will be her husband no more, 
she too zs not under bondage any more.”) On the other 
hand; while one party is bound, both are bound, so that, if 
the husband marries another woman, he commits adultery, 
and if the wife marries another man, she commits adultery.) 
The marriage tie which encircles husband and wife is one. 
There are not two marriages, one, the husband’s, the other, 
the wife’s; but there is one marriage common to both and 
binding them both while it endures. When that tie is 
broken and when, thus, the marriage is dissolved, it no 
longer exists, and both parties are free. 

This is the doctrine of Scripture. The doctrine of 
American law is set forth by Bishop as follows: 
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‘“The law, as to marriage, knows only two forms of the 
status, —that of married persons, and that of unmarried. 
A man who has a wife, or a woman who has a husband, is 
matried. A person without a husband or wife is not mar- 
ried, —is single. Whether or not such single person once 
had a husband or wife —was once a married person—is 
immaterial when the enquiry relates to the present time. 
If a married man loses his wife, or if a married woman loses 
her husband, he or she ceases to be a married person. 
A husband without a wife, or a wife without a husband, is 
unknown to the law. ‘This is elementary doctrine, of the 
class of the self-evident, yet it has proved, to some judges, 
‘glare ice,’ upon which they slipped and fell.’’») 

And again: 

‘‘This comes from the impossibility of there being a 
wife without a husband or a husband without awife. Athing 
impossible cannot be; and what cannot exist at all, cannot 
exist atlaw. And no one ever pretended, that, when a hus- 
band or wife is dead, the other party remains married. But 
various courts have slid into the absurd proposition, held in 
a sort of indirect way, yet never squarely faced and asserted, 
that, though a divorce a vzxculo had operated on one of the 
parties, lawfully freeing him or her from the vinculum of 
the marriage, and making such party single, the marriage 
tie may still bind the other; who, for example, cannot marry 
again, though no special law forbids.’’?) 

_ Such special laws exist in several of our States. Ina 
few, as in New York, no libellee convicted of adultery can 
marry again. In other States, as in Maryland, Virginia, 
Georgia, Alabama, the court or jury may decree in certain 
cases whether the guilty party may marry again after 
divorce. In some States the time within which the guilty 
party or, as in Minnesota and Kansas, either party shall not 
matry after divorce, is limited to a certain period, which is 


1) Marriage and Divorce, vol. II, ¢ 697. 2) Ibid. vol. I, 2128. 
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five years in Missouri, three years in Vermont, a shorter 
time in several other States. But in a case tried under the 
New York statute, Judge Selden, of the Supreme Court of 
one of the districts of New York, said: ‘‘Husband and wife 
are correlative terms, so defined by lexicographers; which 
implies, that, whenever one can be properly applied, there 
must be a person to whom the corresponding term is ap- 
plicable. If, therefore, the defendant is no longer the hzs- 
band of his former wife, then she is no longer his wzfe.... 
The restraint of the defendant, as to a second marriage, 
arises, not out of the marriage contract, or from any con- 
tinuing obligations to his former wife, but exclusively from 
the positive prohibition of the statute.’’») A. G. 
(To be continued.) 
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Before us lies a volume of XXXII and 336 pages en- 
titled ‘“‘7he evolution of the English Bible. A htstorical 
sketch of the successtve verstons from 1382 to 1885. By 
FH], W. Hoare,’ late of Balliol College, Oxford: Perhaps 
the weakest part of this book is its title. For there is no 
such thing as evolution in history, and the English Bible 
is not a product of evolution any more than any other his- 
torical quantity, Mr. Hoare’s book being witness. There 
are other things in the book that we cannot endorse. But 
there is so much highly instructive historical information 
stored between the covers of this volume, that we cannot 
deny ourselves the pleasure of presenting to the readers of 
the QUARTERLY a sketch drawn chiefly from this ‘‘historical 
sketch of the successive versions from 1382 to 1885.’’ 

As Wycliffe’s Bible was really the earliest English 
Bible, what covers the first 60 pages of Mr. Hoare’s book 


1) People v. Hovey. 5 Barb. 119. Bish. 2700. 
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does not properly come within his or our subject. Little 
English was written and read before Wycliffe’s prose and 
Chaucer’s verse marked an epoch in English literature. In 
the first half of the fourteenth century we hear the com- 
plaint that children in school were ‘‘compelled for to leave 
their own language and for to construe their lessons in 
French.’’ The language of the church was Latin. But in 
the second half of the century a change had set in. In 
1363 the English parliament was for the first time opened 
in an English speech, and in the year previous it had been 
ordered that all pleadings in the courts of law should be 
drawn in English. Twoscore and two years later, John 
of T'revisa the chronicler wrote: ‘‘John of Cornewaile, a 
maister of grammar, changed the lore in grammar scole, 
and construction, of French into Englische: so that now, 
the year of our Lord a thousand three hundred and 4 score 
and five, and of the seconde Kyng Richard after the con- 
quest nyne, in alle the grammar scoles of Engelond chil- 
dren leveth Frensche, and construeth and lerneth on Eng- 
lische.’? ‘This was three years after the first English Bible 
was probably finished, and five hundred years before the 
‘‘Revised Version’’: was placed upon the shelves. 

That the earliest English Bible bears the name of 
Wycliffe, though it was not wholly Wycliffe’s work, is of 
peculiar significance. John Wycliffe was a precursor of 
the Reformation in England, as John Hus, condemned for 
being contaminated with Wycliffe heresy, was on the con- 
tinent. In English tracts and pamphlets he appealed to 
the English people, and the English Bible was the equip- 
ment with which he sent his itinerant preachers among the 
people to speak to them in their vernacular tongue for 
Christ and against Rome. When the work of translating 
the Latin Vulgate into English was begun, we cannot say; 
but it was probably finished in 1382. The four Gospels 
were certainly, and the remaining books of the New Tes- 
.tament very likely, translated by Wycliffe himself. At the 
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same time his friend Hereford was busy at Oxford trans- 
lating the Old Testament until he was cited to the trial 
which led to his excommunication at London. His work, 
which he had broken off in the middle of a verse (Baruch 
3, 20), may have been continued by Wycliffe or by the 
group of friends at Oxford working under his supervision. 

This version of a version was no sooner completed than 
its defects became evident, and a revision was taken in hand 
at once. But Wycliffe did not live to see it carried through. 
It was finished in 1388 by John Purvey, Wycliffe’s curate 
at Lutterworth, and others whose names are not known. In 
the Prologue the labor bestowed upon this Bible for the ‘‘un- 
learned’’ is thus described :— 

‘Though covetous Clerks are mad through simony, 
heresy, and many other sins, and despise and impede Holy 
Writ as much as they can, yet the unlearned cry after Holy 
Writ to know it, with great cost and peril of their lives. 
For those reasons, and others, a simple creature hath trans- 
lated the Bible out of Latin into English. First, this simple 
creature had much labour, with divers companions and 
helpers, to gather many old (Latin) Bibles, and other doc- 
tors and common glosses, and to make a Latin Bible some- 
what true (i. e., textually correct), and then to study it 
anew, the text with the gloss, and other doctors, especially 
Lire (i. e., Nich. de Lyra) on the Old Testament, who gave 
him great help in this work. ‘The third time to counsel 
with old grammarians and divines, of hard words and sen- 
tences, how they might best be translated; the fourth time 
to translate as clearly as he could to the sense, and to have 
many good fellows and cunning at the correction of the 
translation, for the common Latin Bibles have more need 
to be corrected than hath the English Bible late translated 
(i. e., Wycliffe’s Bible of 1382).”” 

Wycliffe’s Bible was not issued in a printed edition un- 
til nearly five centuries after its completion. It was pub- 
lished in 1850 by the Clarendon Press in four large quarto 
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volumes with the following title: ‘Zhe Holy Bible, con- 
taining the Old and New Testaments, with the Apocryphal 
Books, tn the earliest English versions, made from the 
Latin Vulgate by John Wycliffe and hts followers, edited 
by the Rev. J. Forshall and Sir F. Madden.” ‘This edition 
cost its editors some twenty years of labor and involved an 
examination of not less than 170 manuscript copies. Of 
these not more than 30 belong to the original version of 
1382, the rest to the revised version of 1388, and most of 
the copies are of pocket size and were obviously intended 
for common folk and for daily use. More ornate copies have 
been traced to the possession of Henry VI, Richard III, 
Henry VII, Richard, Duke of Gloucester, Edward VI, and 
Elizabeth. 

Much of the language of the first English Bible has, of 
course, become obsolete. But to this day Wycliffe is heard 
in the English Bible. The first reviser based his diction 
not on that of Hereford, but on the far more idiomatic and 
rhythmical language of Wycliffe, and the latter’s influence 
upon the Bibles of the XVI century is, as an eminent lin- 
guist says, ‘‘too palpable to be mistaken.’’') Among the 
words and phrases which are common to Wycliffe’s Bible 
and the Authorized Version such renderings as ‘‘compass 
sea and land,’’ ‘‘firstfruits,’’ ‘‘strait gate,’’ ‘‘make whole,”’ 
‘‘damsel,’’ ‘‘peradventure,’’ ‘‘son of perdition,’’ ‘‘savorest 
not the things of God,’’ ‘‘enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord,’’ all of which with one exception appear even in the 
Revised Version, are familiar to every reader of our Bible. 
‘“Wycliffe,’? says Marsh, ‘‘must be considered as having 
originated the diction and phraseology, which for five cen- 
turies has constituted the consecrated dialect of the English 
speech.’’”) 

Here is Wycliffe’s translation of the Lord’s Prayer ac- 
cording to St. Matthew: — 


1) Marsh, Lectures on the English Language, p. 627. 
2) Ibid. 
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‘“Oure fadir that art tn hevenes, halwid be tht name, 
thi kingdom comme to, be tht wille done as tn heven so tn 
erthe; gif us this day oure breed over other substance; and 
forgeve to us oure detits as we forgeve to oure dettours; and 
leede us not tn to temptacton, but delyvere us fro yvel.”” 

The period which intervened between the days of Wyc- 
liffe and. Hus and the era of the Reformation was a dark 
hour before sunrise at the close of the mediaeval night. 
The strenuous efforts of the papacy to suppress the Lollard 
movement were also directed against Wycliffe’s Bible. In 
a letter written to king Henry VIII by his almoner, Lee, 
the writer said, ‘‘All our forefathers, governors of the church 
of England, hath with all diligence forbid and eschewed 
publication of English Bibles, as appeareth in Constitutions 
Provincial of the Church of England.’’ In a book written 
three years later, 1528, we read: ‘‘Alas! the curates them- 
selves, for the most part, wot no more what the New or Old 
Testament meaneth than do the Turks—neither care they 
but to mumble so much every day as the pie and the popin- 
jay speak, they wot not what, to fill their bellies withal. 
If they will not let layman have the word of God in his 
mother tongue, yet let the priests have it, which for the 
great part of them do not understand no Latin at all, but 
sing and patter all day with the lips only that which the 
heart understandeth not.”’ 

The writer of these words was William Tyndale, of 
whom Foxe says: ‘‘William Tyndale was... brought up 
from a child in the university of Oxford, where he grew 
and increased as well in the knowledge of tongues and other 
liberal arts, as especially in the knowledge|of the Scriptures, 
whereunto his mind was singularly addicted, insomuch that 
he, lying then at Magdalen Hall, read privily to certain 
students and fellows of Magdalen College some parcel of 
divinity, instructing them in the knowledge and truth of 
the Scriptures.’’ About 1515 he came to Cambridge, and 
from the end of 1521 till 1523 he was private chaplain to 
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Sir John Walsh in Gloucestershire. At this time, the stream 
of Lutheran literature had begun to flow into the English 
seaports, and among the earliest admirers of the Wittenberg 
Doctor in England was William Tyndale. Employing his 
leisure in preaching to crowded audiences in Bristol, he 
provoked a summons before the diocesan Chancellor, who 
‘‘reviled and rated him as if he had been a dog.’’ ‘This 
set him all the more a-thinking, and when he went to take 
counsel of ‘‘a certain doctor that had been an old chancellor 
to a bishop,’’ this ex-chancellor said to him: ‘‘Do you not 
know that the Pope is very anti-Christ? I have been an 
officer of his, but I have given it up and defy him and all 
his works.’’ And Tyndale still kept on thinking, until we 
hear him say to a papist with whom he had an argument: 
‘If God spare my life, ere many years I will cause a boy 
that driveth the plow shall know more of the Scriptures than 
thou dost.’’ He had conceived the plan of translating the 
New Testament into English. But at London, where he 
found board and lodging in the house of Alderman Mun- 
mouth, he learned on the one hand that Lutheranism was 
making headway in Germany, and on the other, ‘‘that not 
only was there no room in my lord of London’s palace to 
translate the New Testament, but also that there was no 
place to do it in all England.’’ So, in May 1524, he left 
England and came to Hamburg. Where he spent the time 
till the spring of 1525, when his New Testament was ready 
for the press, is a matter of dispute. The unanimous evi- 
dence of his contemporaries supports the view that he was 
with Luther at Wittenberg and that he worked there at his 
translation. In 1525 he came to Cologne to have his book 
printed by Peter Quentel. But before the work was finished, 
the city council interfered, and Tyndale was glad to get away 
with the rescued sheets of his incomplete edition and flee to 
Worms, where P. Schoeffer not only finished the quarto 
edition, but also printed another 3000 copies in octavo. 
Hidden away among bales of various merchandise, both 
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issues were smuggled into England as soon as navigation 
was open. Between 1525 and 1528 no less than six edi- 
tions of ‘'yndale’s New Testament, perhaps 18,000 copies, 
were shipped to the various English ports. But such was 
the zeal of the Romanists in making chase upon this danger- 
ous book, that only a fragment of one copy of the quarto 
edition, 31 leaves, all that is left of the first English New 
Testament ever printed, and two copies of the octavo edi- 
tion, are now known to be extant. 

The relation of Tyndale’s quarto edition to Luther’s 
German New ‘Testament is very close. ‘The order of the 
books, the arrangement of the text, the glosses on the 
outer margin and the references to parallel passages on the 
inner margin, the prologues, and many renderings in the 
text, establish this relation beyond a doubt. ‘‘To any 
scholar,’’ says Tyndale’s biographer, Demaus, ‘‘who sits 
down to collate with care the versions of the English and 
German translators, two facts speedily become plain and 
indisputable, viz., that T'yndale had Luther’s work before 
him, and constantly consulted and occasionally adopted it; 
and that he never implicitly follows Luther, but translates 
from-the original with the freedom of a man who had per- 
fect confidence in his own scholarship.’’ 

Soon we find ‘Tyndale busily engaged on the Old Tes- 
tament. In 1530 he published a translation of the Penta- 
teuch from the original Hebrew, and in 1531 the Book of 
Jonah appeared with a lengthy Prologue. In 1534 the in- 
defatigable worker brought out a revised edition of the New 
Testament and of the Pentateuch. ‘The corrections in the 
revised ‘Testament amounted to some thousands. Even 
when, in May 1535, he had been treacherously carried off 
to the castle of Vilvoorde, where he was held in confine- 
ment till, on October 6, 1536, he was strangled and his 
body burnt, he continued in his cherished task. In a Latin 
letter to the governor of the castle he wrote: ‘‘I wish also 
for permission to have a candle in the evening: for it is 
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weary work to sit alone in the dark. But, above all things, 
I entreat and beseech your clemency to be urgent with the 
Procureur, that he may kindly suffer me to have my Hebrew 
Bible, Grammar, and Dictionary, that I may spend my time 
with that study.’’ It is fairly certain that in this dungeon 
he prepared the continuation of his translation of the Old 
Testament from Joshua to 2 Chronicles incl. which he left 
in charge of his friend Rogers, by whom it was, as we shall 
hear, embodied in that English Bible which forms the real 
basis of all later revisions and is the direct ancestor of the 
Authorized Version. 

Such was the work of William Tyndale. ‘‘In fact,’’ 
says Marsh, ‘‘with here and there an exception, the differ- 
ence between Tyndale’s New Testament and that of 1611 
is scarcely greater than is found between any two manu- 
script copies of most modern works which have undergone 
frequent transcription; and Tyndale’s, Coverdale’s, Cran- 
mer’s, the Bishops’, the Genevan, and the standard version, 
coincide so nearly with each other, both in sense and in 
phraseology, that we may hear whole chapters of any of 
them read without noticing that they deviate from the text 
to which we have always been accustomed. When, then, 
we study our Testaments, we are in most cases perusing 
the identical words penned by the martyr Tyndale, nearly 
three hundred years ago.’*)) 

And Froude the historian says: ‘‘Of the translation it- 
self, though since that time it has been many times revised 
and altered, we may say that it is substantially the Bible with 
which we are familiar. The peculiar genius—if such a word 
may be permitted — which breathes through it, the mingled 
tenderness and majesty, the Saxon simplicity, the preternat- 
ural grandeur, unequalled, unapproached, in the attempted 
improvements of modern scholars—all are here, and bear 
the impress of the mind of one man, William Tyndale.’’?) 

1) Lectures on the Engl. Language, p. 625. 


2) History of England, vol. III, p. 84. 
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This is Tyndale’s version of Phil. 2, 5—11:— 

‘“‘ Tet the same mind bein you that was in Christ Jesus, 
which being in the shape of God, thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God. Nevertheless he made himself of no 
reputation, but took on him the shape of a servant, and be- 
came like unto men, and was formed in his apparel as a 
man. Hehumbled himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross. Wherefore God hath exalted 
him, and given him a name above all names, that in the 
name of Jesus should every knee bow, both of things in 
heaven, and things tn earth, and things under earth, and 
that all tongues should confess that Jesus Christ ts the Lord 
unto the pratse of God the Father.’’ 

While Tyndale still lay in Vilvoorde prison, either in 
the winter of 1535 or early in 1536, the unbound sheets of 
a new and complete Bible printed on the continent were 
smuggled into London and there bound and published with 
anew title-page. The original title had described this Bible 
as having been ‘‘translated out of Douche and Latyn into 
Englishe.’’ A dedication to king Henry VIII was signed 
by his ‘‘humble subjecte and dayle oratour, Myles Cover- 
dale:’? This man, then about 47 years old, had been a 
member of the Lutheran club of Cambridge university men 
who met at ‘‘The White Horse,’’ also significantly named 
‘*‘Germany,’’ where ‘‘they of King’s College, Queen’s Col- 
lege and St. John’s might come in with the more privacy 
at the back door.’’ In 1529 he is said by Foxe to have 
met Tyndale at Hamburg; but where he spent his time on 
the continent is not known. At any rate, it was well spent, 
for its fruit was the first complete English Bible printed for 
the English people. It was not like Tyndale’s work a trans- 
lation from the Hebrew and Greek originals. He says, ‘‘I 
have with a clear conscience purely and faithfully trans- 
lated out of five sundry interpreters.’’ And again: ‘‘To 
help me herein I have had sundry translations not only in 
Latin but also of the Dutch interpreters, whom because of 
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their singular gifts and special diligence in the Bible I have 
been the more glad to follow for the most part, according 
as I was required.’’ In the Old Testament he largely fol- 
lowed the Swiss-German Bible, which was completed in 
1529; in the New Testament his chief guides were Tyn- 
dale and Luther. His version was a literary master-piece 
of great beauty which has contributed much toward the gen- 
eral character of the Authorized Version. Here is a spec- 
imen from his Psalter: 

‘“Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the founda- 
tions of the earth, and the heavens are the works of thy 
hands. ‘They shall perish, but thou shalt endure; they all 
shall wax old, as doth a garment, and as a vesture shalt 
thou change them, and they shall be changed. But thou art 
the same, and thy years shall not fail.’’ Ps. 102, 25—27. 

Little more than a year after Coverdale’s Bible was 
placed into the hands of English readers, and about the 
time when a second Coverdale edition was ‘‘set forth with 
the King’s most gracious license,’’ another complete Bible, 
also printed on the continent, perhaps by Hans Luft, at 
Wittenberg, was shipped to England. Its arrival was an- 
nounced to King Henry’s favorite political adviser, Thomas 
Cromwell, by Archbishop Cranmer, who begged that the 
king might be persuaded to license its circulation ‘‘until 
such a time that we bishops shall set forth a better, which 
I think will not be till a day after doomsday.’’ A week or 
ten days later, the royal authorization had been obtained 
for a Bible two-thirds of which were the work of the con- 
demned heretic, Tyndale. ‘The compiler of this Bible was 
John Rogers, a Cambridge Bachelor of Arts who had been 
Tyndale’s close friend at Antwerp and to whom the latter 
had entrusted the manuscript of his translation of the Old 
Testament from Joshua to 2 Chronicles. By supplying from 
Coverdale’s translation what was still wanting in Tyndale’s 
life work to make a complete Bible, Rogers edited what is 
known as the ‘‘Matthew’’-Bible from the signature of an 
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unknown, perhaps fictitious ‘‘Thomas Matthew’’ attached 
to the dedication to ‘The moost noble and gracyous Prynce 
Kyng Henry the Eyght.’’ 

Besides the text, this Bible, two-thirds of which were 
Tyndale’s work, while about one-third was Coverdale’s, con- 
tained a good deal of additional matter, some of which was 
of a nature to involve those who had a responsibility for its 
circulation in serious trouble if the king’s attention were 
drawn to certain features of the book which he had been 
induced to sanction. ‘This accounts for the endeavors of a 
politician and adventurer like Cromwell to supplant the two 
dangerous ‘‘authorized versions’’ by a new one, the prepa- 
ration of which he entrusted to Coverdale. ‘The printing of 
this ‘‘Revised edition’’ of the ‘‘Matthew’’-Bible was begun 
at Paris in 1538. But, owing to the interference of the 
Inquisition, the printed sheets, which had already been 
confiscated, sold to a haberdasher as waste paper and re- 
sold to Cromwell’s agents, were rescued to London, and 
there, with the use of the French printer’s type and presses, 
which had also been sent across the channel, the magnifi- 
cent ‘‘Great Bible,’’ a large folio, was finished in April 1539. 
All the dangerous glosses had disappeared. Even Cover- 
dale’s notes had been ruled out by ‘‘the King’s most honor- 
able council for oversight and correction,’’ and the numer- 
ous ‘‘hands’’ which had been intended to point to these 
annotations were condemned to point to vacant space, un- 
til they too were relegated from a later edition. 

From an introduction by Archbishop Cranmer, which 
appeared in the second edition of the Great Bible, printed 
in 1540, and in all the five later editions, this Bible was 
also called ‘‘Cranmer’s Bible,’’? though the Primate had 
little or nothing to do with the book itself, which, in about 
two years, went through no less than seven editions. The 
great demand for the book was partly due to a royal man- 
date, also procured by Cromwell before the first edition was 
published, to the effect that all the clergy should provide 
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‘fone boke of the whole Bible, in the largest volume, in 
Englyshe, sett up in summe convenyent place within the 
churche that ye have cure of, whereat your parishioners 
may most commodiously resort to the same and rede yt.’’ 
And the people were not slow to avail themselves of this 
opportunity, nor to give proof of their familiarity with the 
contents of the Book. ‘The preacher in the pulpit was often 
interrupted by verses of the Bible shouted out aloud in vari- 
ous parts of the church, sometimes interspersed with ex- 
positions more aggressive than the glosses which had been 
maneuvered away by the chief promoter of this Bible ‘‘of 
largest volume.’’ But the arms of Cromwell, which had 
figured in the first three of the seven editions through which 
the ‘‘Great Bible’’ passed in about two years, were absent 
from the last four for the simple reason that the king had 
meanwhile sent his fallen favorite to the block. 

The season had changed. ‘The prolific summer of the 
Lutheran movement in England was past. ‘The fierce per- 
secution in which ‘‘the cat of six tails’? was swung ex- 
tended also to the English Bibles, thousands of which were 
consigned to the devouring flames. Even the use of the 
Great Bible, which was exempt from the doom of destruc- 
tion, was by statute forbidden to the masses of the people. 
Even under Edward VI no new version of the Bible was 
attempted. All restrictions, however, on the printing and 
reading of the current versions were removed. Seven edi- 
tions of the Great Bible, a copy of which was again set up 
in the church of every parish, three editions of Matthew’s, 
two of Coverdale’s, and thirty-five of the New Testament, 
most of them by Tyndale, were published between 1547 
and 1553. ‘Then came the reign of ‘‘Bloody Mary’’ and the 
flight of thousands of Protestants to the continent. Among 
these fugitives was Miles Coverdale, the editor of the Great 
Bible, who, with other English and Scotch exiles, found 
refuge in Geneva. Here an anonymous English New Testa- 
ment appeared in 1557, which was, in the main, a revised 
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edition of Tyndale, and deserves notice as the first trans- 
lation which adopted the division of the text into verses, 
a useful innovation which Robert Stephanus had introduced 
in his Greek Testament of 1551. But Coverdale, Knox, 
and others, were at work on a new edition of the whole 
Bible, which appeared in 1560 at the cost of the Genevan 
congregation. It was mainly the Great Bible revised at 
the hand of the Hebrew and Greek originals and the best 
recent versions. Issued as a quarto volume of convenient 
size, printed in clear Roman type, divided into verses, giv- 
ing in /¢alzcs the words not represented in the original, 
embellished by useful maps. and woodcuts, the Genevan 
Bible offered many new attractions. Besides, a running 
commentary which accompanied the text was welcomed by 
many who rejoiced in searching the Scriptures. And this 
commentary was intensely Calvinistic. We know that the 
establishment of Zwinglianism and Calvinism in England 
had been an object of joint efforts on both sides of the 
Channel for years, that Cranmer, who in 1548 published 
his Lutheran ‘‘Catechism,’’ had completed his metamor- 
phosis in 1550 when he published his thoroughly Zwinglian 
book on the Sacrament. Now the Genevan Bible was cal- 
culated to accomplish what, at a later day, the Crypto-Cal- 
vinists intended with the Salmuth Bible in Saxony: to leaven 
the masses of the people and their teachers with Calvinism. 

It was this Calvinistic stamp which made the Genevan 
Bible highly distasteful to a very influential woman in Eng- 
land, who hated Calvinism and detested Calvin and Knox. 
This was Queen Elizabeth. Under her eyes no Genevan 
Bible could expect to be accepted as a standard version. 
To provide a Bible which might meet with better favor, 
Archbishop Parker organized an episcopal committee of re- 
vision, and their work is the Bishops’ Bible, which was 
published in 1568 with a portrait of the Queen on the title- 
page, with maps and cuts and tables and notes very much 
like those of the Genevan, but without its aggressiveness, 
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a costly, cumbersome folio which never found favor with 
the Queen nor with the people, and, after passing through 
nineteen editions in some forty years, ceased to be printed. 
Hight bishops and a number of Professors and Deans had been 
engaged in the preparation of this work, which was again 
a revision of the previous authorized versions, but shows 
ample evidence of collation with other translations and with 
the original text. An improved edition appeared in 1572. 

Another rival Bible in English was the Douai Bible, 
also produced by exiles abroad, also with an aggressive com- 
mentary calculated to indoctrinate the English people in a 
struggle for the supremacy, a Romanist campaign Bible, 
promoted by the man who was already singled out as the 
future Cardinal and Primate of England restored to Rome. 
This man was William Allen, the founder of an English 
College at Douai in Flanders for the training of priests for 
future service in England. Here the Douai version was 
made under the supervision of Gregory Martin, an Oxford 
man. ‘he New Testament was printed at Rheims, in 1582, 
the Old Testament at Douai in 1609—10. ‘The distinctive 
features of the text of the Douai Bible are its slavish ad- 
herence to the Vulgate, and its execrable English. Such 
a book could never become the Bible of the English people. 
Nor was it intended to be. Rome never intended to give a 
Bible to the people. ‘Thé real purposes of the Douai ver- 
sion were, that each copy of it should occupy a place 
which, without it, another Bible would have filled, and that 
it should carry its Romanist commentary to places where 
otherwise it would not be read. If its ultimate aim, the re- 
covery of England for the Papacy, had been accomplished 
in the days of Elizabeth, few copies of the Douai Bible or 
of any other Bible would have been sold and read among 
the English people afterward. 

But the great Jesuit scheme failed. When Elizabeth 
died a natural death, in 1603, the State Churches of Eng- 
land and Scotland were Calvinistic, and under the first Stuart 
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king of England the English people came into possession 
‘of the version which from that time on maintained its posi- 
tion as the English Bible and as ‘‘the first classic of our 
literature —the highest exemplar of purity and beauty of 
language existing in our speech.’’!) 

The suggestion of a new and revised edition of the 
Bible was incidentally made by Dr. Reynolds, of Oxford, 
at the Hampton Court Conference of 1604, and was at once 
taken up by the King. With the utmost care a committee 
of revisers was selected from the most prominent theolo- 
gians and linguists of the realm, fifty-four in all. They 
were organized in six companies, two of which met at 
Oxford, two at Cambridge, and two at Westminster. To 
each company a certain portion of the Bible was allotted to 
work upon. ‘The Bishops’ version of 1572 was to be their 
common basis. A copy of the following code of instruc- 
tions was presented to each of the six companies :— 

1. The ordinary Bible read in the Church, commonly 
called the Bishops’ Bible, to be followed, and as little altered 
as the truth of the original will admit. 

2: The names of the prophets and the holy writers, with 
the other names of the text, to be retained as nigh as may 
be, according as they were vulgarly used. 

3. The old ecclesiastical words to be kept, viz., the 
word church not to be translated congregation, etc. 

4. When a word hath divers significations, that to be 
kept which hath been most commonly used by the most 
ancient fathers, being agreeable to the propriety of the 
place and the analogy of the faith. 

5. The division of the chapters to be altered either not 
at all or as little as may be, if necessity so require. 

6. No marginal notes at ali to be affixed, but only for 
the explanation of the Hebrew or Greek words which can- 
not, without some circumlocution, so briefly and fitly be 
expressed in the text. 


1) Marsh, Lectures etc. p. 619. 
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7. Such quotations of places to be marginally set down 
as shall serve for the fit reference of one Scripture to another. 

8. Every particular man of each company to take the 
same chapter or chapters: and having translated or amended 
them severally by himself where he thinketh good, all to 
meet together, confer what they have done, and agree for 
their parts what shall stand. 

9. As any one company hath dispatched any one book 
in this manner, they shall send it to the rest to be considered 
of seriously and judiciously, for his Majesty is very careful 
in this point. 

10. If any company, upon the review of the book so 
sent, doubt or differ upon any place, to send them word 
thereof, note the place, and withal send the reasons: to 
which if they consent not, the difference to be compounded 
at the general meeting, which is to be of the chief persons 
of each company at the end of the work. 

11. When any place of special obscurity is doubted of, 
letters to be directed by authority to be sent to any learned 
man in the land for his judgment. 

12. Letters to be sent from every bishop to the rest of 
his clergy, admonishing them of this translation in hand, 
and to move and charge as many as being skillful in the 
tongues, and having taken pains in that kind, to send his 
particular observations to the company either at West- 
minster, Cambridge, or Oxford. 

13. The directors in each company to be the Deans of 
Westminster and Chester for that place, and the King’s 
professors in Hebrew or Greek in either University. 

14. These translations to be used when they agree better 
with the text than the Bishops’ Bible: ‘Tyndale’s, Matthew’s, 
Coverdale’s, Whitchurch’s, Geneva. 

15. Three or four of the most ancient and grave divines 
in either of the universities, not employed in translating, to 
be assigned by the Vice-Chancellor upon conference with 
the rest of the Heads to be overseers of the translations, as 
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well Hebrew as Greek, for the better observation of the 
fourth rule above specified. 

How closely these rules were followed in the execution 
of the work we do not know. Altogether the machinery 
set up and into motion by the King worked very quietly. 
Never, perhaps, has a work of like importance been accom- 
plished with so little friction, which is all the more remark- 
able when we consider the great diversity of opinions preva- 
lent among the members of the Committee, who had not 
spontaneously joined hands, but had been set to their task 
by the Sovereign, a task which made it necessary that many 
powerful minds should agree on hundreds and thousands of 
disputable points, Yet after three years of preliminary labor 
and three years of joint work, and nine months of final re- 
vision by a sub-committee of two from each of the three 
sections, the ‘‘Authorized Version’’ was issued in 1611. 

It was not a new version, ‘The revisers themselves, 
though they announce the book as a translation on the 
title-page, say, ‘Truly we never thought to make a new 
translation, nor yet to make of a bad one a good one, but 
to make a good one better, or out of many good ones one 
principal good one.’’ And Marsh says: ‘‘’T’yndale’s trans- 
lation of the New ‘Testament is the most important philo- 
lopical nonument of the first half of the sixteenth century, 
perhaps of the whole period between Chaucer and Shake- 
speare, both as a historical relic, and as having more than 
anything else contributed to shape and, fix the sacred dia- 
leet, and establish the form which the Bible must perma- 
nently assuine in an English dress, ‘The best features of 
the translation of 1611 are derived from the version of Tyn- 
dale, and thus that remarkable work has exerted, directly 
and indirectly, a more powerful influence on the English 
language than any other single production between the ages 
of Richard IT, and Queen Elizabeth,’’”) 


1) Thid,, p. 113, 
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The language of King James’ Bible was eminently 
English, as that of the Douai Bible had been painfully 
un-English. The Authorized version is the most English 
book in all classical English literature. Yet, ‘‘the dialect 
of this translation was not, at the time of the revision, 
or, indeed, at any other period, the actual current book- 
language, nor the colloquial speech of the English people. 
This is a point of much importance, because the contrary 
opinion has been almost universally taken for granted; and 
hence very mistaken views have been, and still are, enter- 
tained respecting the true relations of the diction of that 
version to the national tongue.’’?) ‘‘If we compare ‘Tyn- 
dale’s New Testament with the works of his contempora- 
ries, Lord Berners and Sir Thomas More, or the Authorized 
Version with the prose of Shakespeare, and Raleigh, and 
Bacon, or other writers of the same date, we shall find very 
nearly, if not quite, as great a difference in all the essentials 
of their diction, as between the Authorized Version and the 
best written narratives or theological discussions of the 
present day. But, in spite of this diversity, the language 
of the authorized translation, as a religious dialect, is and 
always has been very familiar to the English people; and 
I do not hesitate to avow my conviction that if any body 
of scholars, of competent Greek and Hebrew learning, were 
now to undertake, not a revision of the existing version, 
but a new translation founded on the principle of employing 
the current phraseology of the day, it would be found much 
less intelligible to the mass of English-speaking people than 
the standard version at this moment is.’’”) ‘‘To attempt 
a new translation of the Bible in the hope of finding within 
the compass of the English language a clearer, a more ap- 
propriate, or a more forcible diction than that of the standard 
version, is to betray an ignorance of the capabilities of our 
native speech, with which it would be in vain to reason.’’) 


1) Marsh, ibid., pp.621f. 2) Ibid., p.628. 3) Ibid., pp. 632 f. 
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For nearly two decades a Revised Version of the Eng- 
lish Bible has been before the English-speaking people. 
It is the product of the joint labors of two companies of 
English and American revisers. ‘The Old Testament com- 
pany spent fourteen, the New Testament company, ten 
years, over their task, the former having held nearly 800, 
the latter nearly 400 sittings. But the English University 
presses still sell more than ten times as many copies of the 
Authorized as of the Revised Version, and the Authorized 
Version, of which not less than three million copies are 
yearly poured forth from the English press, will probably 
for ever hold its place as the popular Bible of English- 
speaking Christendom. A.G., 


PARAGRAPHS ON VARIOUS TOPICS. 


SUPERSTITION AND UNBELIEF.—St. Paul writes to the 
Romans: When they knew God, they glorified him not as 
God, neither were they thankful; but became vain in their 
imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened. ‘The 
truth of these words has been borne out by the history of 
all nations. When Israel turned its back upon the God of 
Abraham, it turned its face toward the idols of the heathen 
nations whom it hated and despised. When atheism and 
materialism prevailed throughout the Greek and Roman 
world, the ladies and gentlemen of Rome carried their 
money to the dark alleys and dens of Syrian sorcerers. 
When Christianity degenerated under the baneful influence 
of the papacy, the worship of saints and relics and images 
and wafers and vain imaginations without number took the 
place of Christian devotion. ‘The ranks of Spiritists and 
Theosophists and occidental Buddhists are filled by raw and 
refined recruits from the infidel apostates of western Chris- 
tianity to-day. People who ‘‘cannot persuade themselves’’ 
to believe the mysteries of divine revelation give credence 
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to the pretensions of fanatical swindlers. It is not the mys- 
teriousness of Christianity which prevents the unbeliever 
from its acceptance. 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM is taken to task by an English 
lawyer, Sir Robert Anderson, in his book, Danzel zn the 
critics’ den. In the Preface he says:— 


‘*And here I should premise, what will be found more 
than once repeated in the sequel, that the enquiry involved 
in the Daniel controversy is essentially judicial. An ex- 
perienced Judge with an intelligent jury —any tribunal, in- 
deed, accustomed to sift and weigh conflicting testimony — 
would be better fitted to deal with it than a company of all 
the philologists of Christendom. The philologist’s proper 
place is in the witness-chair. He can supply but a part, 
and that by no means the most important part, of the nec- 
essary evidence. And if a single well-ascertained fact be 
inconsistent with his theories, the fact must prevail. But 
this the specialist is proverbially slow to recognize. He is 
always apt to exaggerate the importance of his own testi- 
mony, and to betray impatience when evidence of another 
kind is allowed legitimate weight. And nowhere is this ten- 
dency more marked than among the critics. 


‘In the preface to his Continuzty of Scripture, Lord 
Hatherley speaks of ‘the supposed evidence on which are 
based some very confident assertions of a self-styled ‘‘higher 
criticism.’?’ And he adds, ‘Assuming the learning to be 
profound and accurate which has collected the material for 
much critical performance, the logic by which conclusions 
are deduced from these materials is frequently grievously at 
fault, and open to the judgment of all who may have been 
accustomed to sift and weigh evidence.’ My apology for 
this book is that I can claim a humble place in the category 
described in these concluding words. Long accustomed to 
deal with evidence in difficult and intricate inquiries, I have 
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set myself to investigate the genuineness of the Book of 
Daniel, and the results of my inquiry are here recorded. 

‘‘Lord Hatherley was not the only Lord Chancellor of 
our time to whom earnest thought and study brought a 
settled conviction of the Divine authority and absolute in- 
tegrity of Holy Scripture. ‘The two very great men who 
in turn succeeded him in that high office, though versed in 
the literature of the critics, held unflinchingly to the same 
conclusion. And while some, perhaps, would dismiss the 
judgment of men like Lord Cairns and Lord Selborne as 
being that of ‘mere laymen,’ sensible people the whole 
world over would accept their decision upon an intricate 
judicial question of this kind against that of all the pundits 
of Christendom. 

‘‘As regards my attitude towards criticism, I deprecate 
being misunderstood. Every book I have written gives proof 
of fearlessness in applying critical methods to the study of 
the Bible. But the Higher Criticism is a mere travesty of 
all true criticism. Secular writers are presumed to be trust- 
worthy unless reason is found to discredit their testimony. 
But the Higher Criticism starts with the assumption that 
everything in Scripture needs to be confirmed by external 
evidence, It reeks of its evil origin in German infidelity. 
My indictment of it, therefore, is not that it is criticism, 
but that it is criticism of a low and spurious type, akin to 
that for which the baser sort of ‘Old Bailey’ practitioner is 
famed. ‘True criticism seeks to elucidate the truth: the 
Higher Criticism aims at establishing prejudged results.’’ 


‘*MODERN THEOLOGY.’’ ‘This term is nowadays being 
employed by some ‘‘modern theologians’’ very much as a 
pickpocket mingling with the crowd in pursuit of the mis- 
creant who has snatched a purse from a woman’s hand may 
join in the cry, ‘‘Stop thief!’’ while he is vigorously plying 
his trade and emptying pockets right and left. When the 
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Semi-Arians of the fourth century fought and condemned 
the Ultra-Arians of the Acacius and Aetius type, they were 
themselves Arians at heart and impugners of the Nicene 
creed, and they knew it. When theologians who pervert 
theology into a speculative science decry ‘‘modern theology,’’ 
they have in mind those radicals of their own clique who by 
their headlong recklessness endanger the ship in which the 
whole company is embarked. ‘They would gladly, if they 
could, set those hotheads adrift with rations for three days 
or maroon them on some island in mid-ocean, and then scour 
the theological seas under false colors. But the prospects 
are that before long the radicals will turn the tables on them 
and have things their own way, making the half-measure 
men walk the plank at the sabre’s point or cast their lot 
with the extremists and share the plunder or hang, as the 
outcome may be. 


THE SUBSTITUTIVE ATONEMENT, or, the mediatorial 
sacrifice of Christ, ‘‘has,’’ as Dr. Warfield says in the 
Princeton Theological Review, ‘‘retired well into the back- 
ground. Probably the majority of those who hold the public 
ear, whether as academical or as popular religious guides, 
have definitely broken with it, and are commending to their 
audiences something other and, as they no doubt believe, 
something very much better. A tone of speech has even 
grown up regarding it which is not only scornful but posi- 
tively abusive. There are no epithets too harsh to be ap- 
plied to it, no invectives too intense to be poured out on it. 
An honored bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church tells 
us that ‘the whole theory of substitutional punishment as a 
ground either of conditional or of unconditional pardon, is 
unethical, contradictory and subversive.’ He may rightly 
claim to be speaking in this sweeping sentence with marked 
discretion and unwonted charity. To do justice to the hate- 
ful theme requires, it seems, the tumid turmoil and rushing 
rant of Dr. Farrar’s rhetoric. Surely if hard words broke 
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bones, the doctrine of the substitutional sacrifice of the Son 
of God for the sin of man would long ago have been ground 
to powder.’’ 

This is not a bit surprising in a rationalistic age, when 
Christianity is no longer looked upon by its most admired 
Doctors as a revealed religion in the full sense of the word, 
but as a product of speculative thought determining the in- 
tellectual and moral energies of man. Of course, the apostles 
and evangelists continue and will continue to preach Christ 
CRUCIFIED, but unto the Jews a stumbling block and unto 
the Greeks foolishness. And hence it is not surprising that 
the Jews and all the self-righteous should use hard language 
against this stumbling block and all the self-wise rant at this 
foolishness. Nor is it doubtful that there will be grinding 
between the parties, Christ crucified and his opponents. But 
when it shall come to sweeping up the powder, the stum- 
bling block will still be there, whole and entire, and the 
powder will be on the other side. For whosoever shall fall 
on thts stone shall be broken; but on whomsoever wt shall 
fall, it will grind him to powder.*) AGS 


1) Matt. 21, 44. 


